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BOOKS. 


—_—@—— 
MR. LELAND’S MEMOIRS.* 

Mr. Louis STEVENSON, perhaps in The Inland Voyage, per- 
haps in another book, but at any rate somewhere, speaks of 
that large class of people—natural gipsies and tinkers—in 
whose ears there is always sounding a certain delightful 
piece of music, entitled “ the invitation to the road,” and who 
are always in search of, or actually undergoing, strange expe- 
riences. Wherever there is an adventure going, there are they 
to share it. Wherever a piece of gipsying, mental or physical, 
is to be done, they turn up to do it. Mr. Leland, whose capti- 
vating Memoirs form the subject of the present notice, belongs 
emphatically to this enviable class. Strange things come to 
him as naturally as colds in the head to ordinary mortals, and 
he knows how to find’excitement and romance where most 
men would find nothing but dullness and conventionality. A 
waiting-room at a country railway-station or a mecting of a 
charitable committee would, we verily believe, bring him not 
boredom, but opportunities for knight-errantry. As he says 
himself, Poe’s “ Angel of the Odd” must have presided over 
his cradle. Mr. Leland, in fact, has passed through life as a 
gipsy caravan passes through England, encamping now on one 
delightful piece of common, now on another, and always 
finding something new and strange to stimulate the fancy. 
Very curious and entertaining is Mr. Leland’s account of 
his life as a boy in Philadelphia, and of how, as naturally 
as a duck takes to the water, he took to devouring books 
on magic, mysticism, gipsies, and the Rosicrucians. We 
must, however, pass these over, and choose, in preference, 
his visit to Europe. Mr. Leland first touched Europe at 
Marseilles. Here he fell plump into the company of just 
the very person whom he ought to have met,—a retired 
captain of a slaver with a strong love of Wordsworth, and 
that intense desire for self-cultivation generally associated 
with the evangelical mechanic of pronounced temperance 
views. Mr. Leland thus describes this fascinating person :— 
“ He was,” he tells us, “a little, modest-looking Englishman, 
who seemed to me rather to look up to the fast young 
American captains as types or models of more daring beings. 
Sometimes he would tell a mildly-naughty tale as if it were a 
wild thing. He consulted with me as to going to Paris and 
hearing lectures at the University, his education having been 
neglected. He had, I was told, experienced a sad loss, having 
just lost his ship on the Guinea coast.” Ultimately, Mr. 
Leland won the slave-captain’s confidence, and heard from 
him “all the terrific details of a slaver’s life, and his strange 
experiences in buying slaves in the interior.” Here are some 
of the horrors :— 








a short glimpse of hell. Pretty fast! I should think so—now and 
then from an English cruiser, all sails wetted down, with the 
gallows in the back-ground. But as I had been on board with 
Sam, the question was settled. We had made a run which was 
beyond all precedent. I fancy that the captain, if he escaped the 
halter or the wave, in after years settled down in some English 
coast-village, where he read Wordsworth, and attended church 
regularly, and was probably regarded as a gentle old duffer by the 
younger members of society. But take him for all in all, he was 
the mildest-mannered man that ever scuttled ship or cut a throat, 
and he always behaved to me like a perfect gentleman, and 
never uttered an improper word.” 

One can imagine Mr. Leland’s friend, when in retirement, 
composing a poem on the model of Wordsworth’s “ Happy 
Warrior,” entitled “ The Happy Slaver,” and asking,— 

“Who is the happy Slaver? who is he 
That every pirate chief would wish to be ?” 

From Marseilles Mr. Leland went to Germany, and from Ger- 
many to Paris; and there came in for the Revolution of 181s, 
Mr. Leland was a student, and the students were making the 
Revolution. What more natural, then, than that he should 
bear a band in pulling down the Government of Louis 
Philippe? He does not appear to have cherished any par- 
ticular ill-will to the existing régime, but he could not be 
expected to resist such tempting adventures as the barricades 
offered, for so commonplace a reason. Very graphic, however, 
are his accounts of the barricades, the charges, and the en- 
thusiasm, and “ the great storm-bell of Notre Dame” ringing 








all night long. On the second day Mr. Leland resolved to 
take a hand in the game himself. Accordingly, he tied a 
sash round his waist ev révoluliounaire, loaded a pair of duel- 
ling-pistuls, and started forth on his adventures :— 


“1 sallied forth, and found in the Rue de la Harpe a gany of 
fifty insurgents, who had arms and a crowbar, but who wanted w 
leader. Seeing that I was one of them, one said to me, ‘Sir, 
where shall we make a barricade?’ I replied that there was one 
already to the right and another farther down, but that a third 
close at hand was open. Without a word they handed me the 
crowbar, and I prized up the stones out of the pavement, while 
they undertook the harder work of piling them up. Im a few 
minutes we had a solid wall eight feet high Then remem- 
bering that there was a defenceless spot somewhere else, | marched 
my troop thither, and built another barricale—all in grim earnest 
without talking.” 

Here is another Revolution picture :— 

“In the Faubourg Saint-Antoine, by the market-house, there 
was an immense barricade, made of literally everything, old beds, 
waggons, stones, and rubbish, guarded by a dense crowd of in- 
surgents, armed or unarmed, of whom I was one. All around 
were at least three thousand people singing the Marseillaise and 
the Chant des Girondins. There was a charge of infantry, a dis- 
charge of muskets, and fifteen fell dead, some almost touching 
me, while the mob around never ceased their singing, and the 
sounds of that tremendous and teérrible chorus mingled with the 
dying groans and cries of the victims, and the great roar of the 
hell of Notre Dame. It was like a scene in the opera. This very 
barricade has been described by Victor Hugo in detail, but not 
all which took place there, the whole scene being, in fact, far 
more dramatic or picturesque than he supposed it to have been.” 


We might quote, had we room to do so, a dozen or so more 


| pages from the stirring narrative of the barricades to be 


“ Compared to the awful massacres and cruelties intlicted by the | 


blacks on one another, the white slave-trade seemed to be philan- 
thropic and humane. He had seen at the grand custom in 
Dahomey 2500 men killed, and a pool made of their blood into 
which the king’s wives threw themselves naked and wallowed. 
‘One day fifteen were to be tortured to death for witchcraft. I 
bought them all for an old dress-coat,’ said the captain. ‘TI didn’t 


want them, for my cargo was made up—it was only to save the | 


poor devils’ lives.’ If a slaver could not vet a full cargo, and met 
with 4 weaker vessel which was full, it was at once attacked and 
plundered. Sometimes there would be desperate resistance, with 
the aid of the slaves. ‘I have seen the scuppers run with blood,’ 
said the captain. And so on, with much more of the same sort, 
all of which has since been recorded in the Journal of Captain 
Canot, from which latter book I really learned nothing new. | 
might add the Life of Hobart Pacha, whom I met many times in 
London. A real old-fashioned slaver was fully a hundred times 
worse than an average pirate, because he was the latter whenever 
he wished to rob, and in his business was the cause of far more 
suffering and death. 


us. He was always rather mild, quiet, and old-fashioned—in fact, 
muffish, 
what was latent. 
ordinary run which we had made before a gale from Gibraltar to 
Cape de Creux, which was, indeed, true enough, he having a very 
fast vessel. But the Guinea captain denied that such time had 
ever been made by any craft ever built. ‘And I have had to sail 
sometimes pretty fast in my time,’ he added with one sharp glance 
—no more—but, as Byron says of the look of Gulleyaz, ’twas like 











* Memoirs. 
London: Heinemann. 


vols, 


By Charles Godfrey Leland (‘Hans Breitmann’’), 2 
1893, 


The captain was very fond of reading poetry, | 
his favourite being Wordsworth. This formed quite a tie between 


| 


Once only did IT see a spark from him which showed | 
Captain Jack was describing a most extra- | 





found in Mr. Leland’s book. Before, however, we leave the 
subject, we must note that the general effect of his account is 
to do away with the notion of “the young Christs upon the 
Barricades,” and to show that the Revolution was to a great 
extent an affair of rowdy ¢éfudiants, lorettes, and hare-brained 
littévatewrs, and that the spirit of seriousness which alone can 
justify an appeal to arms was in most cases altogether absent. 
Note in this context Mr. Leland’s account of the drive of 
the lovetle Maria through Paris on the Day of the Barricades, 
the day on which the Tuileries was sacked. Here, too, is 
another example of the levity with which the Revolution 
was conducted :— 

“That afternoon [ strolled about with Field. We toa 
barricade. A very pretty girl guarded it with a sword. She 
sternly demanded the parole or countersign. I caught hold of 
her and kissed her, and showed my pistols. She laughed. As I 
was armed with dirk and pistols, wore a sash, and was unmis- 
takably a Latin Quarter ¢tudiant, as shown by long hair, rakish 
cap on one side, red necktie, and single eye-glass, | was every- 
where treated as a man anid brother, friend and equal, warrior, 
and—by the girls—almost like a first-cousin. Field shared the 
And we made a great deal out of it, and were 


Vive la jeunesse ! 


hie 


cane 





glory, of course. 
thoucht all the more of in consequence. 

We have left ourselves little space to devote to the rest of 
Mr. Leland’s book. We must note, however, that he recounts 
a series of most exciting adventures during the Civil War. 
Mr. Leland was sincerely on the side of the North; and not 
only did he fight for a short time in a battery of Volunteer 
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Artillery, but he did very valuable political work for the cause 


of Emancipation. He also travelled up and down the oil 
region on business towards the end of the war, and was a 
party to many strange accidents by flood and field. We will 
end our account of a most fascinating book by noting Mr. 
Leland’s promise to write some day a second series of Re- 
miniscences, including an account of his researches among 
the Gipsies and Algonkin Indians, his discovery of Shelta— 
the Tinkers’ secret tongue—and “the very strangely adven- 
turous discoveries, continued for five years, among witches in 
Italy.” Here, indeed, is the promise of a rich repast. If Mr. 
Leland does not redeem it, and that right soon, he will have 
an indignant and hungry public thundering at his doors. He 
has whetted our appetites, and must take the consequences. 





FOUR WOMEN’S NOVELS.* 
In the literature of fiction it is the dewxieme pas rather than 
the premier pas that is really critical. An impressive first 
novel may testify to a store of inherent power which can 
always be drawn upon, in which case a second work may be 
finer than the first, and a third than the second, because 
natural energy is reinforced by acquired experience. On the 
other hand, it may be either the result of an exceptional 
creative impulse—what we call an inspiration—which comes 
and goes, and does not come again, or the presentation of a 
vividly realised personal experience by a writer who cannot 
invent, but only imaginatively recall; and in this case the 
exhaustion of the treasury of memory means exhaustion of 
productive power. Now, Miss Dougall’s Beggars All was a 
really striking achievement; fresh—almost startlingly fresh 
—in conception ; strong—almost rudely strong—in dramatic 
presentation; a book with a weight of substance and a 
vitality of style which seemed to have behind them both 
intellectual force and imaginative opulence. The question, 
“What next?” was of more than usual interest; and now 
that the next has come, we are bound to admit that, although 
it contains much good work and many true and beautiful 
thoughts, What Necessity Knows is, at any rate as a pure 
story, somewhat disappointing. Its predecessor had a strong, 
picturesque opening, and the interest at once excited never 
flagged for a moment. The new book opens flatly, and when 
we reach the end of the first volume the action has yet to 
begin. It would almost seem as if the author were not cer- 
tain of her grip, and were holding back until she could feel 
that it was firm,—a proceeding which to the reader is naturally 
wearisome. When Miss Dougall has really got the grip, things 
begin to be brisker, but we are well on into the third volume 
before we see which way the movement is tending. The real 
motive of the book is spiritual,—the emancipation of three 
souls from the weakness that fetters them; of Robert Tren- 
holme from his worldliness, of Sissy Cameron from her hard- 
ness, of Sophia Rexford from her pride; and Miss Dougall’s 
conception and workmanship in the dramatic crises of her 
story are excellent. And indeed it must be said emphati- 
cally that, with all its faults, What Necessity Knows is much 
richer in intellectual and moral interest than many a novel of 
commonplace faultlessness. The sketch of the Rev. Principal 
Trenholme is a singularly and subtly truthful study of an essen- 
tially noble nature that is marred, and in a measure, even vul- 
garised, by the presence of a thin streak of something that 
would be pardonable in a lower human character, but is not 
pardonablein him. It is not every writer who could find the 
suggestion of an impressive moral crisis in a man’s concealment 
of the fact that his father was a butcher; but it is from such 
apparent trivialities that the crises of actual life often arise, 
and Miss Dougall, like Mr. George MacDonald, has the power 
of showing these trivialities as the significant things which 
they really are. His younger brother Alec is not less good, 
He seems almost as irrationally uncompromising as Ibsen’s 
Brand; but it is his very inflexibility which brings about 
Robert’s redemption from his lower self. What Necessity 
Knows is a Canadian story, and Miss Dougall makes a fine 
picturesque and dramatic episode of the midnight ascent of a 
mountain by some enthusiastic believers in the second Advent, 
who expect to be caught up from its summit to meet the re- 
turning Christ. Nor is it used merely as an episode, but as 
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one of the subsidiary means to Trenholme’s awakening. That 
very ordinary young man of the world, Harkness, is talking 
to him :— 

«To tell the truth, if I thought the Millennium was coming 

to-night, I’d be real scared, though I’ve lived better than weak 
young men of my age do; but somehow the Millennium isn’t the 
kind of thing I seem to hanker after much. I suppose, thouch 
people as good as you would like nothing so well as to see it begin 
at once.’—Trenholme looked down at the sheet of paper before 
him, and absently made marks upon it with his pen. He was 
thinking of the spiritual condition of a soul that had no ardent 
desire for the advent of its Lord, but it was not of the young man 
he was thinking.” 
Of the one defect of the book enough—perhaps too much— 
has been said. It is there, and some note had to be made of 
it; but much worthier of note are-the imagination and the 
insight which raise an imperfect story much above the level 
of ordinary fiction. 

Miss Veitch’s admirable novels consist largely of “scenes 
from {Scottish} clerical life ;” and though the figure of the 
young mistress of Roderick’s Tower in Moyle Island catches 
the high light in her latest picture, the manse and its in. 
habitants are well in the foreground. The story tells how 
Margaret Drummond came to her island inheritance and her 
million of money; how, with her warm heart and clear head, 
she laid her plans of beneficent usefulness; how she some- 
times succeeded where she seemed to fail, and sometimes 
failed where she seemed to succeed; how out of her most 
signal triumph arose her greatest trouble and perplexity ; and 
how, finally, with a sense of rest and relief, she gave the reins 
of management into hands that she felt were stronger than 
her own. This conclusion is the only part of the story which 
seems to us weak. Most novelists cut their knots by death; 
Miss Veitch cuts hers by a marriage, and we feel that the 
union of Margaret Drummond and her loyal friend, Colonel 
Macdonald, “suitable” as it is, is a rather mechanical affair, 
which has, indeed, almost a Jack-in-the-box effect, so suddenly 
does it jump into the story. But then the author has at least 
half-a-dozen successes that must in fairness be set against 
this one failure. She has, for example, given us in the 
reptile McBurnie a thoroughly lifelike hypocrite—a char. 
acter which is as rare in fiction as the incredible Pecksniff is 
common; and in the voluntary, indeed joyfully, accepted 
death of the untameable ne’er-do-weel Jock Lindsay, we have 
the fine conception of a great deed of heroic loyalty, unspoiled 
by any of those touches of sentimental, histrionic rendering 
with which an inferior artist in striving to heighten the emo- 
tional effect would have cheapened or destroyed it. Finest of 
all, however, is the powerful, pathetic presentation of the long 
struggle in the mind of the minister, Murdoch M’Gregor, 
between the forces of inherited tradition, narrow prejudice, 
and cruel ecclesiasticism, and the finer human instincts which 
Margaret Drummond has awakened within him. We do not 
foresee the end, but in looking back from it we perceive that 
it has been an inevitable catastrophe to which all things have 
been working; and the final breakdown of the congenitally 
flawed brain excites the pity and the terror of noble tragedy. 
There is less subtlety of portraiture in Margaret Drummond, 
Millionaire, than there is in Miss Dougall’s story, but there is 
much more of narrative skill, and it is a novel of real excel- 
lence. 

In both the preceding books there are purely literary virtues 
not to be found in Jo His Own Master, and it seems a pity 
that a writer in many ways so capable as Alan St. Aubyn 
should not rid herself of crudities and even vulgarities 
of style which set the teeth of the cultivated reader on 
edge. Of course, the slipshod phrasing of a pvor hook is not 
worth notice, because it is only part of the general poverty; 
but this is not a poor book by any means, and a day or two 
spent in revision would have been time well employed. Yo His 
Own Master is the story of « young parson, Stephen Dash- 
wood, who is pursued through life by « demon of ill-luck. 
Some of his misfortunes ure esrtainly the result of his own 
folly—his continuing to visit a certain objectionable Baroness, 
after he had discovered her character and aims, was, for 
example, an incredibly fatuous proceeding—but for the most 
part, they are the outcome of a treachery of circumstances 
which turns his best deeds into weapons against himself. 
Occasionally, as in Mary Grove’s facile desertion of her loyal 
lover, the accumulation of misfortune violates the modesty of 
nature, and there is a certain look as of a wilful manufacture 
of misery. This criticism, however, applies only to a few 
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of the closing chapters, and the greater part of the book 
is lifelike, as well as marked by pathos and power. The 
story of Dashwood’s relations with the Grove family, 
especially with the wretched Major Grove—that broken- 
down, maddened, and hopeless inebriate, who has dragged 
three women down with him into the pit of degradation—is of 
course a painful one, but there is no morbid straining after the 
production of horrors. The facts of such a fall are horrible 
enough in themselves, and Alan St. Aubyn achieves her im- 
pressive effects by reticence rather than by elaboration. We 
remember few things of the kind equal in pathetic effect to 
the scene in which the unbearable craving asserts itself, and 
Dashwood, as a last resource, brings in the injured blinded 
wife whom, in his reckless delirium, the drunkard has struck 
down. Of course, the effect is transient; the author would 
have been guilty of sentimental unreality had she made it 
otherwise; but the momentary triumph of a nobler self that 
is moribund, though not quite dead, is a conception as true as 
itis touching. There is another strong dramatic situation 
later on in the book, where Dashwood breaks in upon the sacri- 
legious assignation of Doll Grove and her scoundrelly lover ; 
but, indeed, there is nowhere any lack of vigour, and To His 
Own Master is certainly the best thing which its author has 
done. 

If a high-water register is touched by the novel just 
noticed, there is not a less clear relapse to the lowest tide- 
mark in Miss Corelli’s Barabbas. We are sorry that such a 
book should have been written by any one; we are especially 
sorry that it should bear upon its title-page the name of a 
writer, who, though not guiltless of previous offences against 
good feeling and good taste, has certainly produced some 
beautiful imaginative work. We have never regarded 
with favour the bad fashion—originally set, we believe, by 
an American author—of using the Gospels as material for 
sentimental or melodramatic romance; but we do not think it 
has ever been made quite so objectionable as it is in the three 
volumes of what Miss Corelli calls ‘A Dream of the World’s 
Tragedy.” From this sub-title and from other internal evidence 
which we see no reason to distrust, we infer that Miss Corelli 
is a believer not merely in the external truth, but in the 
sacred significance of the narrative she has so maltreated; 
and if the inference he correct, the theatrical episodes and the 
sickening details which she has invented to deface it are all 
the more incomprehensible and inexcusable. We regret the 
necessity for such plain speaking; but it seems to us both a 
necessity and a duty. 





MRS. WEBSTER’S “PORTRAITS.” * 

To those who are interested in women’s work in literature 
the name of Augusta Webster must be familiar. Her trans- 
lations of Greek tragedies are well known, as are also her 
numerous volumes of poemsand plays. One of these volumes, 
entitled Portraits, was first published by Messrs. Macmillan 
in 1870. A second edition quickly followed, and now, after a 
lapse of twenty-three years, a third and somewhat enlarged 
and altered edition has appeared. It consists of monologues 
written in blank-verse rather after the manner of Robert 
Browning’s A Death in the Desert. In these dramatic studies 
Mrs. Webster has kept for the most part at a very high level, 
and shown great ability in bringing out the special character- 
istics of each personality. We find a power of analysing, a 
subtlety of insight, and, above all, a great depth of feeling. 
Indeed, earnestness might be said to be the prevailing note of 
Mrs. Webster’s work. 

The contents of this book consist, for the most part, in 
studies of the different ways in which the struggle against 
doubt and despair assail different kinds of minds. The 
troubled hearts and restless spirits in such pieces as “ A Soul 
in Prison,” “A Castaway,” “ An Inventor,” are among the 
most strongly drawn. In “A Soulin Prison” Mrs. Webster 
shows a very clear perception of that inly aching sorrow, that 
weariness and wretchedness experienced by a mind that 
gropes painfully in darkness or uncertain light. The misery 
of doubt is shown forcibly in the following lines :— 

“Why will you not divine 
The fathomless sorrow of doubt ? Why not divine 


The yearning to be lost from it in love ? 
And who doubts wholly ? That were not to doubt. 
* Portraits. By Augusta Webster. Third Edition. London and New York : 
Macmillan and Co, 1893, 





Doubt’s to be ignorant, not to deny : 

Doubt’s to be wistful afcer perfect faith. 

You will not think that: you come not to us 

To ask of us, who know doubt, what doubt is, 

But one by one you pass the echoes on, 

Each of his own pulpit, each of all the pulpits, 

And in the swelling sound can never catch 

The tremulous voice of doubt that wails in the cold. 


Oh teachers, teach us, you who have been taught ; 
Learn for us, you who have learned how to learn ; 

We jostling, jostled, through the market world 
Where our work lies, lack breathing space, lack calm, 
Lack skill, lack tools, lack heart, lack everything, 
For your work of the studies, 


Too bold, too bold. 

Would I had been appeased with the earth’s wont 

Of helpful sunbeams bringing down 

Only so much heaven’s light as may be borne,— 

Heaven’s light enough for many a better man 

To see his God by. Well, but it is done: 

Never in any day shall I now be 

As if I had not. gazed and seen strange lights 

Swim amid darknesses against the sky. 

Never: and, when I dream as if 1 saw, 

*Tis dreaming of the sun, and, when I yearn, 

Not for the sight I had in happier days, 

But for the eagle’s strong gaze at the sun.” 
“The Castaway” is the tale of a fallen woman, who works 
out for herself with hard, unflinching logic the simple facts 
of her life. It is not pleasant reading, but for directness 
and forcibleness of reasoning it is unsurpassed in the book. 
Looking at the many types of character here drawn, we are 
struck with the variety to be found, and the way each 
individual one stands out. The majority of these poems 
portray minds in moments of discouragement; but there 
are a few bright exceptions. These musings on the “ might- 
have-beens”’ of life tend inevitably to give rather a mournful 
tone to the book; but a lighter note is struck occasionally, as 
in “The Happiest Girl in the World,” “The Dilettante,” and 
others. The first is a charming idyll of a young girl’s love- 
story, prettily told. 

Mrs. Webster has a real love of Nature. Numberless little 
scenes in the book are drawn with delicacy and feeling. 
The following passage on the beauty of Nature is a fair 
specimen :— 

** And beauty is our lesson : for, look there. 
That exquisite curve and cluster of rich leaves, 
Emerald and shadow, in that patch of sun, 
What is it but a nettle? And that knoll 
Of woven green, where all fantastic grace 
Of shaggy stems and lush and trailing shoots, 
And all a thousand delicate varied tints, 
Are mingled in a wanton symmetry, 
What is it but a thorn and bramtle copse ? 
And that far plain, on which through all the day, 
Change still grows lovelier, and every clowl 
Makes different softer dimness, every light 
Another coloured glory, what is it ? 
A desolate barren waste, marshland, or moor, 
And in some other moment, when the rain 
Spurts greyly downwards on the soddening fields, 
Or the dark autumn fog veils leaden skies, 
Or the keen, baleful east winds nip the bloom 
Of frightened spring with bleak and parching chills, 
The waste, the thorns, the nettle, each would seem 
Cursed with the unloveliness of evil things. 
So beauty comes and goes.” 

This collection of latter-day thought is headed by two 
pieces, Greek in subject and in feeling, which stand apart 
from the rest of the book. The study of Greek tragedies has 
enabled Mrs. Webster to realise in a striking manner the 
chief characteristics of Greek thought, fatalism and super- 
stition. The shadow of the Erinnyes hangs over Medea as 
she muses over her past life, recalled to her by the news of 
Jason’s death. There is something very touching, as well as 
curious, in the line of thought that is here depicted :— 

“Dead, is he? Yes, our stranger guest said dead 

Said it by noonday, when it seemed a thing 

Most natural and so indifferent, 

As if the tale ran that an hour ago 

There died a man I had talked with a chance hour 

When he, by chance, was near me. If I spoke 

‘Good news for us, but ill news for the dead, 

When the gods sweep a villain down to them,’ 

’T was a prompt trick of words, like a pat phrase 

From someone other’s song found on one’s lips, 

And used because ‘tis there ; for through all day 

The news seemed neither good nor ill to me. 
And now when day, with all its useless talk, 
And useless smiles and idiots’ prying eyes 
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That impotently peer into one’s life, 

When day, with all its seemly lying shows, 

Has gone its way, and left pleased fools to sleep, 
While weary mummers, taking off the mask, 
Discern that face themselves forgot anon, 

And, sitting in the lap of sheltering night, 
Learn their own secrets from her—even now 
Does it seem either good or ill to me ? 


No; but mere strange. 
And this most strange of all, 


hat I care nothing.” 

In looking through these poems we are very much struck 
with the unevenness to be found in them. This unevenness 
is to be noticed not only between one poem and another, but 
also between the different parts of the same poem. We also 
regret to notice a great carelessness about making the lines 
sean. This fault recurs incessantly. To keep for long in 
blank-verse at a high standard in both form and matter, is a 
task that has taxed the powers of the greatest poets; but to 
leave such lines as the following :— 

“The time I got the germ and ringingest lines,” 
and— 

«Old grammar shot with daring grammarlessness,” 
—is unpardonable. It is not poetry. The right to coin words 
in poetry has been often debated ; but we do not think Mrs. 
Webster has been happy in those she has invented. We do 
not think the English language is the better for having such 
words as “accessless,” “ blindling,” “sundawn,” added to it ; 
and the constant use of verbs for adjectives, as, for example, 
“ drowsed languor” and“ battling phrases,” is so unnecessary. 
What is a “ filmed sight” ? 

In spite of the many thoughtful and beautiful passages to 
be found in this book, and in spite of Mrs. Webster’s un- 
doubted abilities, we cannot help feeling a little disappointed 
when we consider it as a whole. Certain parts are undoubtedly 
fine, but the rest do not come up to the level of her other 
works. The pages which deal with modern problems deal 
in a rather limited manner with them, and we feel irritated 
with those people who think carefully and seriously, to a 
certain extent, but do not go far enough. The problems which 
vex them have occupied the “thinking” world for half-a- 
century. The fight for freedom of thought in religious 
matters is now ended; and though this collection was first 
published twenty-three years ago, the fight was then nearly 
over. Intolerance, alas! has not vanished ; but the decay of 
cant and formalism is one of the chief results of the past 
struggle. There is no reason to gird at orthodox people on 
that score now. 

From those whose admiration for Mrs. Webster’s work makes 
them look upon her as Mrs. Browning’s successor, we must 
differ. As Carlyle says, “the degree of vision that dwells in 
a man is the correct measure of the man,” and in this volume 
we miss the “larger vision, ampler air” of the dead poetess. 
We miss that upward lift of the heart, that deeply religious 
feeling, which give such intensity and beauty to her work. 
Mrs. Webster is not Mrs. Browning’s successor; but she 
takes a high rank among modern singers for the earnestness 
and depth of feeling which, as we said before, are the chief 
characteristics of her work. 


MISS STUART'S LEGACY.* 
WE incline to think that Miss Stuart’s Legacy, which bears 
on its title-page the name of a new writer, is one of the best 
Indian novels which have so far been written. It is remark- 
ably clever; itis written in a style which has ease, dignity, 
grace, and quick responsiveness to the demands of the theme ; 
it has passages of arresting power and fine reticent pathos; 
and it displays a quick eye for character and a power of 
depicting it with both force and subtlety; but in speaking of 
it as one of the best examples of the class to which it belongs, 
we are thinking rather of the scope and range of its general 
interest than of any qualities—however admirable they may 
be—of its mere intellectual and literary workmanship. It is 
not too much to say that the greater number of so-called 
Indian novels are in reality only ordinary English novels to 
which their authors have chosen to give an Oriental back- 
ground,—that is, they are pictures of life in India, rather than 
of Indian life. There may be plenty of local colour, and the 
untravelled English reader often finds a bewildering super- 
fluity of local terms; but the life is practically that with 
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which we are familiar at home, or differs from it only by the 
necessary modifications of an unfamiliar environment,—the 
native, with his inner and outer world, is a picturesque 
accessory, and nothing or very little more. The value and 
interest of Mrs. Steel’s novel are largely due to the fact that 
she has broken away from this tradition of insularity, and hag 
produced a book which is from first to last racy of the Indian 
soil. 

Three Englishmen and one Englishwoman are, indeed 
the characters in the story in whom the interest is mainly 
concentrated; but the native is not a mere shouting or 
banner-bearing supernumerary; he enters into the action of 
the narrative-drama on terms of equality with the leading 
performers. The wily, obsequious, unscrupulous usurer, 
Shunker Dis; the Pathan soldier, Afzul Khan, with his 
craft, his cruelty, and his curious instinct of the kind of 
honour that belongs to personal loyalty; the poor, prond, 
invincibly faithful veteran, Mahomed Lateef; and the wronged 
mutilated woman, Kirpo, redeemed from dull nonentity by 
an overmastering lust of revenge,—are masterly studies of 
native character by a writer who has evidently made it her 
business to understand those strange complexities of Oriental 
human nature which the ordinary purveyor of Anglo-Indian 
fiction is wont to regard with insular contempt,—the very 
contempt which in 1857 all but lost for us our Indian 
Empire. Shunker Das, the born lover of crooked paths 
that led the wayfarer either to rupees or to revenge, is the 
most highly elaborated of these portraits; but the sombre 
savage, Afzul, for whom a murder is simply a casual incident, 
but to whom unfaithfulness to an implicit trust never once 
suggests itself as a possibility, is not less successful. There 
is, however, no example of this sympathetic rendering of 
native character more conveniently quotable than the little 
vignette of the young Mahommedan journalist, Murghub 
Ahmad, the fiery fanatic and the tender, loving son :— 

“ Murghub Ahmad, with nothing on but a waist-cloth, his high, 
narrow forehead bedewed with the sweat which ran down his 
hollow cheeks like tear-drops, was fanning the flame of his own 
virtue with windy words in the dark outhouse which he desig- 
nated the editor’s room. Four square yards of court beyond con- 
stituted the printing office of the Jehdd, a bi-weekly paper of 
extreme views on every topic under the sun, For the proprietors 
of The Light of Islim, having a wholesome regard to the expense 
of libels, had dispensed with the young man’s eloquence as being 
too fervid for safety. So Heaven knows by what pinching and 
paring, by whatstarvation-point of self-denial, the boy had savedand 
scraped enough to buy a wretched, rotten hand-press and two used- 
up lithographic stones. With these implements, and a heart and 
brain full of the fierce fire of his conquering race, he set to work 
with the utmost simplicity to regenerate mankind in general, and 
the Government of India in particular, by disseminating the 
smudged result of his labours on the poor old press among his 
fellow-subjects: for the most part, it is to be feared, free, gratis, 
and for nothing. Poor old press! No wonder it creaked and 
groaned under Murghub Ahwad’s thin straining arms; for it had 
grown old in the service of Government and on the side of law 
and order...... | Perhaps the change was too much for its con- 
stitution; certain it is that it became daily more and more 
unsatisfactory in regard to the complicated Arabic words with 
which the present owner loved to besprinkle his text. ‘I'ben the 
damp, overworked stones refused to dry, even under the boy’s 
hot, feverish hands; and he lost half his precious time in 
chasing the shifting sunlight round and round the narrow 
courtyard in order to set the ink. Something there was 
infinitely pathetic about it all; especially on the days when, 
with the look of a St. Sebastian on his young face, the lad 
could stay his hard labour for a while, and rest himself by 
folding the flimsy sheets within the orthodox green wrapper, 
where a remarkably crooked crescent was depicted as surrounded 
by the beams of the rising sun. False astronomy, but excellent 
sentiment! ‘hen there was the addressing for the post. Most 
of the packets bore the inscription, bearing ; but one, chosen with 
care and cunningly corrected with a deft pen, never failed to carry 
the requisite stamp above the quaint address :—To my respectable 
and respect:d Father, Khin Mahomed Lateef Khin, in the house of 
the Khin of Khurlpore, Sudr Bazaar, Faizapore. Which is much as 
though one should address a Prince of the Blood to Tottenham 
Court Road.” 

The main story, for which, we think, Belle Stuart and her 
Lovers would have been a more appropriate title, deals with a 
wowuan’s illusions and her painful deliverance from them,— 
illusions: created partly by the irony of circumstance and 
partly by the ignorance and trustfulness of a single-eyed 
nature. Belle Stuart—who goes out from an English school 
to the Indian home of her father, and cannot be brought to 
realise that the object of her girlish idolatry is a lazy, drunken, 
unprincipled good-for-nothing—belongsto the family of George 
Eliot’s Dorothea Brooke. She has, however, less of imaginative 
idealism than the heroine of Middlemarch, and the deficiency 
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proves both a gain and a loss. Belle’s vision of the actual 
fact is quicker than Dorothea’s, but sometimes she sees only 
the fact; and the evidence by which she is induced to forsake 
her true helper, Marsden, for her false helper, Raby, would 
have been ineffective had she possessed something of Doro- 
thea’s slowly awakened but trustworthy intuition. On the 
other hand, even while she is under the dominance of illusion, 
this lack of imaginative activity prevents her from idealising 
Raby in the same way that Dorothea idealised Casaubon, 
and therefore the discovery of the real nature of the man she 
has chosen and of the man she has scorned, though it brings 
her face to face with a perplexing problem of duty, does not 
lay her ideal world in ruins around her as Dorothea’s world 
was laid when she found that she had given her worship to an 
egoistic charlatan. Belle’s greatest trouble is not her growing 
suspicion of her husband; it is not even the dawning know- 
ledge that she has chosen brass instead of gold; it is the fear 
that Raby, as acting partner in the Indigo enterprise, which 
is supported by Marsden’s money, should be robbing the man 
she honours of the possession that he values more than wealth. 
She has come to know of the hostility roused in the minds of 
their neighbours by the erection of the dam which Shunker 
Dis’s agent has persuaded them will divert the river from 
their poor fields. At last she despairingly appeals to her 
husband, and taxes him with what seems to her treachery to 
their friend and benefactor :— 

“¢T quite admit it, my dear girl, he was saying calmly. 
‘ Marsden has written to me on the subject several times, and I 
have replied as I thought fit. It is quite possible I may have 
given him the impression I was willing, or even that I was going, 
to do more than has really been done. What then ?’—‘ Only 
this, she replied hotly ; ‘that you have degraded him in the 
eyes of those people. He promised inquiry, and — He 
had no business to promise anything. He referred it to 
me, and he has no right to complain of my decision.’—* He 
does not complain! When has he ever complained?’ she 
interrupted, trying hard to keep the passion from her voice. 
‘You can read what he says, if you like. He thinks—I do 
not ask how—that you have done your best.’—‘ Exactly! I 
have done my best for the business.—‘ He did not mean that. 
Oh, John, the shame of it will kill me! To take everything from 
a man, even his honour and good name,’—‘ You don’t appear to 
be so much concerned about mine. But I promised to pay Philip 
back his money in two years, and I mean to do it. Be reasonable, 
my dear child. Some one must take the responsibility ; some 
one must take the odium which is unfortunately inseparable from 
success. Why should you complain because I take it cheerfully ?’ 
—Belle crushed the letter closer in vexed despair. ‘I can never 
make you understand! Do you not see it is a question of right 
and wrong? You have taken his money and are using it as he 
would hate to have it used. You have—I do not say deceived 
him—but kept the truth from him; and even if you succeed, 
what will you be doing but giving him money gained as he would 
have scorned to gain it?’—Her husband laughed a very ugly 
laugh, and for the first time his face showed some emotion. ‘I 
always knew you thought Marsden perfect, but I wasn’t aware 
of your estimate of my comparative virtue. I cannot say I’m 
flattered by it.—‘I can’t help it, she said, almost with a sob, ‘T 
can’t see things in the light you see them.” 

This is an example of Mrs. Steel’s treatment of a situation 
which, in the hands of a novelist of the baser, or even of the 
commoner sort, would have provided welcome opening for 
mawkish if not absolutely unwholesome sentiment. Mrs. 
Raby knows that Major Marsden had been her lover in 
former days; she knows, too, that but for something 
very much like treachery, she might have given her love 
for his. Now he is again by her side; but there is none of 
the nauseous nonsense of the writers who seem to take it for 
granted that a woman in such a situation must be tempted, 
whether she yields to or resists the temptation. Belle’s great 
concern is not with her feelings for Marsden or Marsden’s 
feelings for her; these things are unimportant in comparison 
with the necessity that justice shall be done—that the man 
who has suffered one wrong by which her husband and she are 
gainers shall not be wronged still more foully. The crisis 
calls into action, not her emotional sensibilities, but her 
moral instincts; the moment she discerns the true issue she 
is prepared to fight,—if need be, even to rebel; but the rebel- 
lion will not be for herself, or even for Marsden, but for the 
point of honour. This vigorous sanity of handling is every- 
where present in Miss Stuart’s Legacy, and its purely literary 
qualities are hardly less conspicuous. Mrs. Steel can render 
action as well as character,—witness the heroic death of poor 
Dick Smith, the religious riot, the fateful attack upon the 
dam, which are all masterly pieces of work. Indeed, from 
whatever point of view it be regarded, Miss Stuart’s Legacy is 
‘in exceptionally admirable novel. 








MADAME DE KRUDENER.* 


BaRBE-JULIE DE WIETINGHOFF, to call the subject of this 
curious but decidedly interesting memoir by her maiden 
name, was born at Riga in 1764, and was the daughter of a 
wealthy Livonian merchant-prince of German extraction. 
Though nominally a member of the Lutheran Charch, she 
was brought up in an atmosphere of French Voltairian 
culture, learnt dancing of Vestris, travelled in Germany, 
France, and England, and was married before she was nineteen 
to the Baron de Krudener, a rising diplomatist in the service 
of the Russian Court, twice her age, and already twice 
divorced. The Baron, in spite of these unfortunate ante- 
cedents, seems to have been a man of high character as well 
as ability, and was sincerely devoted to his young wife. Julie, 
though she married him simply out of social ambition, always 
recognised his good qualities, and in the early years of their 
married life lavished her attentions upon him. Unfortunately 
he was of an undemonstrative, unromantic, and unemotional 
nature. Her social talents as a dancer, amateur actress, and 
conversationalist attracted admirers wherever they went; and 
her inordinate vanity, and her invariable habit of yielding to 
the impulse of the moment, soon led her to seek consolation 
elsewhere. On the rare occasions when she rejoined her 
husband, her frivolity, eccentricity, and unpunctuality ren- 
dered her, as an Ambassador’s wife, unpleasantly conspicuous. 
She was for a while the mistress of a French Count, and 
when it became necessary to return to her husband’s roof, 
calmly avowed her intention in a letter, breathing all manner 
of pious resolves, of inaugurating a ménage @ trois. However, 
her husband’s forbearance, wonderful as it was, stopped 
short of such lengths, and the episode was terminated by the 
return of the Count to his military duties. But her penitence 
was short-lived, and after a short interval we find her once 
more embarked on a career of Bohemian vagabondage, 
restlessly wandering from one fashionable health-resort to 
another, the centre, wherever she went, of a “ fast” intellectual 
set, who danced and acted, and lived on epigrams and their 
emotions. Still, even at this epoch, when her sense of duty 
seemed atrophied, while her whole nature was eaten 
up with vanity and love of pose, it must be set down 
to her credit that women, quite as much as men, yielded 
to the fascination of her personality. Throughout her 
life she inspired a wonderful devotion in those of her 
own sex who were brought into the closest contact with her,— 
her step-daughter and daughter most of all,—while the most 
remarkable literary tribute to her grace and accomplishments 
was paid by Madame de Sta¢l, who immortalised her famous 
danse du schall in one of her best novels, besides modelling 
many of the traits of her capricious heroine—Delphine—on 
those of Julie de Krudener. 

Mr. Ford is, we think, right in his view that the develop- 
ment of a literary ambition was the first sign of the awakening 
of a higher nature in Madame de Krudener. Love of notoriety 
—the pulerum est digito monstrari feelmg—was doubtless a 
good deal mixed up with it; but still her literary efforts, 
saturated as they are with self-consciousness, give proof of the 
desire to emerge from the life of mere frivolity which she had 
been leading so long. It was characteristic of her that 
in her first and most successful bid for literary fame— 
Valérie—she should simply have turned herself into “copy.” 
Valérie is simply an idealised version of an episode in her own 
life, and the literary merit of the work, which so great a 
critic as Sainte-Beuve declared might be numbered among the 
books which can be read with pleasure thrice in a lifetime, 
can hardly atone for the self-glorification involved in the 
choice of the subject. One does not like to think of women 
advertising their conquests in this way; it savours too much 
of the Indian and his scalps. The indefatigable energy, 
moreover, shown by the authoress in working the oracle, 
pulling the journalistic wires, and inspiring all manner of 
puffs preliminary, were worthy of an American impresario. 
The following account of her manceuvres is given by her 
best and most sympathetic French biographer, and is worth 
quoting,— 

“During several days she made the round of the fashiona»le 
shops incognita, asking sometimes for shawls, sometimes for hats, 
feathers, wreaths or ribbons, all 6 la Valérie. When they saw 


this beautiful and elegant stranger step out of her carriage with 
an air of assurance, and ask for fancy articles which she invented 


* The Life and Letters of Madame de Krudener. By Clarence For!, London: 
A. and C, Black, 
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on the spur of the moment, the shopkeepers were seized with a 
polite desire to satisfy her by any -means in their power. 
Moreover, the lady would soon pretend to recognise the article 
she had asked for. And if the unfortunate shop-girl, taken aback 
by such unusual demands, looked puzzled, and denied aJl know- 
ledge of the article, Madame de Krudener would smile graciously, 
and pity them for their ignorance of the new novel, thus turning 
them all into eager readers of Valérie. Then, laden with her 
purchases, she would drive off to another shop, pretending to 
search for that which only existed in her imagination. Thanks 
to these manceuvres, she succeeded in exciting such ardent 
competition in honour of her heroine that for at least a week 
the shops sold everything ¢ la Valérie.” 

At the time of her triumph,—for Valérie was an incontestable 
success,—Madame de Krudener was stilla young and attractive 
woman. As the widow of a Russian Ambassador, her social 
position was assured. She had estates of her own in Livonia, 
and the Czar had settled a considerable property on her as 
well, in return for the services rendered to the State by the 
husband she had treated so badly in his lifetime. She was on 
intimate terms with many of the great writers of the day 
in Paris, and had she chosen tu devote herself to literature, 
or to keep a salon, might have enjoyed for many years the 
homage of admiration which seemed so essential to her 
happiness. The prospect was brilliant, and it might have 
been thought irresistible to one of her temperament; and 
yet the unexpected happened. In the course of a long visit 
to Livonia, she was profoundly impressed by witnessing 
the sudden death of a friend. She regarded it as a solemn 
warning, and was filled with horror at the thought that she 
too might one day be smitten down without a moment for 
prayer or repentance. A chance question put to a village 
shoemaker revealed to her in the simple creed of the Mora- 
vians, to which sect he belonged, a path out of the slough of 
despond into which she had fallen. Doctrinal subtleties and 
theological problems henceforth never troubled her. Her 
whole creed was summed up in the words “Come to Jesus.” 
She had “ found salvation,” and though her labours were often 
marred by extravagance, and her usefulness impaired by her 
credulity in the integrity of her associates, there is no reason 
to doubt the sincerity of her conversion, or the single-minded- 
ness of her aims. For let it be borne in mind that no 
woman is more likely to be misrepresented and maligned 
than the repentant Magdalen of modern fashionable society- 
This was Madame de Krudener’s position, and even her 
enemies are unable to deny that she sacrificed fortune, 
comfort, and health in the pursuit of her self-imposed 
missionary labours. In virtue of her position and 
social gifts she was at first impelled to exercise her 
new-found powers on aristocratic and noble hearers. She 
became the spiritual confidante of Queens and Princesses, 
while at the same time she fell under the influence of a vulgar 
and unscrupulous preacher of the Stiggins type, and a 
thought-reading protégée of his, and remained their dupe for 
many years. They induced her to found and endow a 
Christian community for their own special benefit, which was 
at once broken up by the authorities. Baden, Carlsruhe, 
Strasbourg, and Geneva were in turn the headquarters of 
her restless evangelistic activity until 1814, when she assumed 
the réle of spiritual Egeria to the Emperor of Russia. 
Alexander, who had been deeply impressed by the letters, full 
of vague prophecies and allusions to himself as the regenera- 
tor of Europe, which she had written to the Empress’s 
favourite maid-of-honour, was disposed to meet her advances 
more than half-way. She waylaid him as he was travelling 
from Vienna to Heidelberg, and her abrupt and unexpected 
visit, though deliberately planned, doubtless struck him 
in the light of an almost miraculous response to his 
desire to meet and converse with her. As for the secret of 
that strange friendship, which gave rise to so much gossip 
and scandal, there is, we think, no reason to doubt the 
substantial accuracy of Mr. Ford’s view that it rested entirely 
on a spiritual basis. She was probably the first person who 
had ever dared to tell him the plain, unvarnished truth about 
his shortcomings, while, no doubt, he was flattered by her 
confidence in him as the appointed champion of the new 
order. So great was her influence over him, that at Paris 
vigorous but ineffectual efforts were made by Talleyrand and 
Metternich to lure the Emperor back into the Venusberg. 
The grand climax of this, the most brilliant chapter of her 
life, was reached in the remarkable scene on the Plaine de 
Vertus, when, at the great religious thanksgiving in which 
150,000 Russian troops took part, she was, after the Emperor, 





the most striking figure present. She disclaimed any con. 
scious effort to exert any influence on politics; but there is 
little doubt that she not only suggested the title of the Holy 
Alliance, but was one of the first persons consulted when it was 
being drawn up. The abrupt severance of these intimate rela. 
tions on Alexander’s return to Russia was due primarily to hig 
unstable nature and change of convictions, but also in part, no 
doubt, to the damaging representations made against her by 
herenemies. After bidding a final farewell to Paris, where, as 
her latest biographer puts it, “she had appeared with equal 
success in so many different réles,—first as mondaine, then 
as literary star, and finally as prophetess,” Madame de Krude. 
ner once more resumed her evangelistic labours in Switzer. 
land. By her indiscriminate almsgiving, her unlucky choice 
of associates, and her indulgence in unfulfilled prophecies, 
Madame de Krudener undoubtedly laid herself open t» 
criticism. But there was no excuse for the harassing perse. 
cution to which she was subjected by the police, or the 
malignity with which she was assailed by her detractors in the 
Press. The last years of her life were mainly spent in seclusion 
in Livonia. She paid a visit to St. Petersburg in 1821, but her 
influence at Court was at an end. In 1824, worn out by 
privations, and after long suffering from a complication of 
maladies, she died in the Crimea, whither she had gone with 
a party of German and Swiss colonists to found a Christian 
community in accordance with a scheme propounded by 
Princess Anna Galitzin. 

To most readers the statement in the preface of this 
exceedingly conscientious monograph, that Madame de 
Krudener was “one of the most striking feminine personalities 
of modern times,” will appear a large if not an unwarrantable 
proposition. But it must be admitted that Mr. Clarence Ford 
has done all that was possible, by legitimate means, to vindicate 
the accuracy of his assertion. His heroine was unquestionably 
an extraordinary woman. As a girl and a young married 
woman, she was a sort of cighteenth-century Marie Basb- 
kirtseff, devoured by complacent egotism, obeying no law but 
impulse, and actuated in all she did by her three guiding 
principles,—the love of pleasure, the thirst for admiration, and 
the craze for notoriety. It is impossible to read the record of 
her married life without irritation, and even disgust; it is 
equally impossible to read the history of her closing years with- 
out being touched by her many trials, and the unflinching forti- 
tude with which she bore them. She was a woman of extremes, 
and the reaction, when it did set in, was excessive and even 
violent. Her mode of life, always severely simple from the date 
of her conversion, grew more ascetic year by year, and the 
feebler she became the greater was her passion for self-inflicted 
privations. As one reads on, insensibly irritation gives place 
to interest, and interest to respect and even admiration. She 
met with constant failure, misrepresentation, and even per- 
secution, but never complained or turned back. Indiscreet, 
credulous, and emotional as a religious teacher, she at least 
has left the example of self-sacrifice and of wide-ranging 
devotion to her struggling brethren and sisters, irrespective of 
creed or position, rare in one of her social eminence, rarer still 
in one of her time. Mr. Ford has done his work right well. 
Without making any pretence to originality, he has given us 
a very careful and, on the whole, dispassionate summary of 
the extensive literature bearing on the subject. Madame de 
Krudener has been alternately the victim of bitter calumny 
and extravagant adulation. Mr. Ford steers clear of either 
extreme. His attitude is sympathetic, but it is eminently 
judicial. 





MR. ANDREW LANG’S TRUE STORY-BOOK.* 
In a humorous preface, which is not the least entertaining 
part of his volume, Mr. Lang apologises to his young readers 
for a possible disappointment,—they may have been expecting 
another book of fairy-tales, and have found in its stead a 
volume “fall of adventures which actually happened to real 
people.” He protests, on his honour, that he has no intention 
of instructing them by stealth. He has mixed up his stories 
in such a way that “no clear and consecutive view of history 
can possibly be obtained from them,”—the story of Thermo- 
pyle being sandwiched, for instance, between an adventure 
with pirates and the escape of Prince Charlie after the Forty- 
five. Andif he has wandered into history, it is into parts of 
history on which examiners are not likely to set questions,— 





* The True Story-Book. Edited by Andrew Lang. London: Longmans, 1893. 
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the conquest of Mexico by Cortes, for example. Young people 
will do well to accept the apology. If they do happen to learn 
something from these true stories—and it is by no means 
impossible—they must make the best of it. 

Five out of the twenty-four stories we owe to Mr. Lang’s 
own pen. “The Spartan Three Hundred” is one of them. 
We are glad to see that he does not forget to mention, with 
especial honour, the seven hundred Thespians, bravest of the 
brave, because they elected to die, not to keep up a national 
tradition of honour, but in obedience to a personal sense of 
duty. “The Escapes of Lord Pitsligo” is another of his 
narratives, and he tells with admirable force the story of 
“Two Great Matches.” These are the Oxford and Cambridge 
cricket-matches of 1870 and 1876. Beth were won, to borrow 
a metaphor from another sport, “on the post.” In 1870, 
Oxford, having 178 to go in against in the second innings, had 
at the end three wickets wherewith to make three runs, and 
lost them all for one; in 1876, Cambridge had 175 to make, 
and had made all but seven when the ninth batsman was 
caught at the ropes. After another ran, the tenth fell to a 
“slow.” Myr. Lang tells of these changing fortunes which set 
so many thousand hearts beating fast, with a refreshing 
enthusiasm. Nearly a third of the space is occupied, and, we 
think, well occupied, with the story of the conquest of Mexico. 
This is a reduction, skilfully executed, from Prescott, a work, 
as Mr. Lang hints, scarcely known by this generation as well 
as it deserves. For interest it is surely unrivalled. ‘“ Cortes,” 
as we read in the preface, “is the great original of all treasure- 
hunters and explorers in fiction, and here no feigned tale can 
be the equal of the real.” The extraordinary vicissitudes of 
the adventure make it so wonderful. To think that there 
should have been a final triumph after the desperate straits of 
Tia Noche Triste! Among the other stories are that of Kaspar 
Hausen, “rather picturesque than critical,” as the editor 
remarks, the escapes of Benvenuto Cellini from the castle of 
St. Angelo, of Cxsar Borgia from the castle of Medina del 
Campo, and of Cervantes from Algiers,—this last being 
a series of attempts, for Cervantes had to be ransomed 
at last. Of historical narratives, we have “The ‘Shannon’ 
and the ‘ Chesapeake,’” a tale with which we are accus- 
tomed to solace a somewhat uncomfortable feeling of general 
defeat; and “The Tale of Isandhwlana.” This last is 
contributed by Mr. Rider Haggard, who shows that he can 
deal as skilfully with fact as with fiction. Here is the de- 
scription of how the dreadful truth of the disaster at the 
camp was first discovered by Commandant Lonsdale, of the 
Natal Native Contingent :— 

“This officer had been ill, and was returnirg to camp alone, a 
fact that stows how little anything serious was expected. He 
reached it about the middle of the afternoon, and there was 
nothing to reveal to the casual observer that more than three 
thousand human beings had perished there that day. The sun 
shone on the white tents and on the ox-waggons, around and 
about which groups of red-coated men were walking, sitting, and 
lying. It did not chance to occur to him that those who were 
moving were Zulus wearing the coats of English soldiers, and 
those lying down, soldiers whom the Zulus had killed. As Com- 
mandant Lonsdale rode, a gun was fired,and he heard a bullet 
whizz past his head. Looking in the direction of the sound, he 
saw a native with a smoking rifle in his hand, and concluding 
that it was one of the men under his command who had discharged 
his piece accidentally, he took no more notice of the matter. For- 
ward he rode, till he was within ten yards of what had been the 
heidquarter tents, when suddenly out of them stalked a great 
Zulu, bearing in his hand a broad assegai, from which blood was 
diipping. Then his intelligence awoke, and he understood. The 
camp was in possession of the enemy, and those who lay here and 
there upen the grass like holiday-makers in a London park on a 


Sunday in the morn, were English soldiers indeed, not living, 
but dead.” 


What a tragic touch this last is! 





TWO TALES.* 
WE have put these tales together as being excellent specimens 
of very different varieties in the art of story-telling. Mr. 
Frankfort Moore entertains us with a series of exciting ad- 
ventures, which, however, he contrives to keep fairly clear of 
the fault of bloodthirstiness with which such stories are too 
commonly tainted. The hero’s first experience of conflict is 
the defence of a Queensland Station against a party of bush- 
rangers, who, finding New South Wales too hot for them, try 
’ their luck in the Northern Colony. The battle of the Station 





*(1.) From the Bush to the Breakers. By F, Frankfort Moore. London: 
Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge. (2.) A Bag of Farthings, By 
Christabel R, Coleridge, London: National Society. 








is a fine bit of narrative, but the real interest of the story 
begins when Kenneth Eyre falls into the hands of a gang 
of bushrangers. They have been repulsed, it should be 
said, by the opportune arrival of the police, and Kenneth 
has ridden in pursuit on a horse which he finds himself 
unable to manage. The picture of the bushrangers is a 
severely faithful photograph. A Red Indian, a Zulu, even an 
English highwayman, in the hazy distance of a century, may 
be made romantic figures, but the bushranger is an irredeem- 
ably prosaic ruffian. By a curious survival of conscience, 
which is probably true to nature, some of Kenneth’s captors 
refuse to permit his murder in cold blood, and he survives to 
take an ample revenge. A lucky chance makes him master of 
the captain of the gang, whom he surprises while taking a 
siesta in a boat, for the bushrangers have made their way to 
the coast. The boat scene, ending with the intervention of 
those grim ministers of Justice, the sharks, is very good. 
Next comes an ingenious variation in the hero’s experience. 
He is picked up by a trading schooner, and the schooner itself 
picks up a boat-load of sailors in distress, who turn out to be 
convicts escaping from New Caledonia. The vessel is captured * 
and recaptured, with not a few exciting incidents in the 
course of this change of ownership. The story runs briskly 
on, without exaggeration, and with as little admixture of the 
horrible as may be. Altogether, it is a good example of a 
well-constructed and truthfully coloured tale of incident. 

It is not necessary to give any great nicety of detail to 
figures that are always in motion; but it is exactly in this 
nicety of detail that Miss Coleridge, who does not deal in 
startling incident, especially excels. Her characters are 
humble folk. An errand-boy serves for the hero, and a little 
girl from an orphanage is the cause of all the trouble that 
agitates his life; two orphan girls, who try, with indifferent 
success, to make their livelihood out of dressmaking, and the 
Johnson family, managers of a suburban tea-garden, are the 
subordinate characters; and “Granny Brown,” a fine old . 
lady, whose native wit has never been spoilt by book-learning, 
acts the part of chorus. The delicate touch with which these 
pictures are handled is worthy of all praise. Perhaps little 
Milly Morris, whom the routine of a large philanthropic 
establishment has turned into something like a machine, not 
without inconvenient survivals, however, of human nature, is 
perhaps the best study. Miss Coleridge is careful to explain 
that no “existing institution ” is indicated by the orphanage ; 
but it will be manifest to all who have any knowledge of the 
subject that she has hit a blot in the system. Milly is just 
the sort of helpless invertebrate creature that these vast 
institutions turn out into the world, often with the most 
unhappy results. One is glad to know that in some cases 
they are being broken-up into something small and more 
homelike. The story of Bertie’s troubles is ingeniously 
managed. He is sent at a school-feast to fetch a bag of 
farthings from the Rector’s study, and shortly after two 
French gold coins are missed. He is quite ignorant and 
innocent in the matter, but he is harassed and haunted by 
those missing napoleons with a pertinacity that looks almost 
preternatural. However, the evil itself gives occasion for 
kindly and helpful action in others; and, as Miss Coleridge 
puts it, in words that are well worth remembering, “there is no 
start of life so good for a child as the memory of goodness.” 








GIFT-BOOKS. 
——@——_ 

The Magazine of Art, 1893. (Cassell and Co.)—The annual 
volume of this magazine displays the great variety of interest 
which distinguishes it. We may find elsewhere finer examples of 
the various artistic processes, but in general attractiveness it 
would not be easy to find a rival. The Tennyson portraits are 
among the most interesting of the items, though we cannot say 
that we greatly enjoy the let‘erpress with which Mr. Theodore 
Watts accompanies them. ‘I'his is, now and then, somewhat 
egotistic. Its criticism, however, is frequently acute, as when he 
points out that, in Mrs. Cameron’s photograph, the forehead is 
too smooth (there are, however, better reproductions of this than 
that given in the magazine) ; and in his opinion that “‘ Nature’s 
idea’ in Tennyson’s face must be sought in the great Mayall 
photograph and the painting by Girardot based upon it.” We 
had looked through the portraits, of which there are seventeen, 
of one kind or another, in all, and had come to the same conclu- 
sion. The Manning portraits form another notable series. Here 
we have what is wanting in the case of Tennyson, a portrait of 
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childhood. However, it tells us nothing. It might serve for 
the portrait of any child. The portrait of 1844 has little that is 
characteristic about it. The others all belong to the later life. 
Mr. Wilfrid Meynell, who furnishes the description, prefers Mr. 
Mortimer Menpes’s etching. Very likely he is right; though we 
are half inclined to Mr. Ouless’s fine painting, so like to Raphael's 
Julius II. From among the other contents of the volume we 
may select for mention the notices generally of contemporary 
art, and the specimens of Sir John Gilbert's gift to the Corpora- 
tion of London, Mr. Swinburne’s poems on the seasons, entitled 
“Carols of the Year,” and the sketches of travel (Mr. Telbin’s 
* Iceland,” c.). 

The White Conquerors of Mexico. By Kirk Monroe. (Blackie 
and Son.)—Readers of the romantic story of Cortes’s conquest of 
Mexico will remember how the Spaniards found valuable allies in 
the inhabitants of Tlascala. This alliance is the principal thing 
in Mr. Monroe’s version of the narrative. A Tlascalan warrior is 
his hero, and fills the part very creditably indeed. Our own 
sympathies are not quite with Mr. Monroe’s. There were 
horrors, doubtless, in the Mexican ritual, but the Spanish con- 
uerors were not much better, as far as humanity was concerned. 
However, this need not interfere with the reader’s enjoymont of 
Mr. Monroe’s spirited tale. 

The Lost Trader. By Henry Frith: (W. and R. Chambers.)— 
Captain Godwin, of the merchantman ‘ Lombardy,’ has the mis- 
fortune to lose his ship, not by mischance of the sea, but by 
mutiny. The mutineers are indeed mastered for a time; but as 
they have a pirate at hand from whom to get help, it is thought 
well for the passengers and officers to take to the boats. This 
they do; only the captain will not leave his vessel. What happens 
to him, how his sons at home go in search of him, and how they 
fare on their expedition, is told in these pages ; and a lively story 
it makes. ‘The scene is laid at the early part of the century on 
the African coast, where men and manners were rough. 


Mick Tracy, the Ivish Scripture-Reader. By the Author of “Tim 
Doolan.” (S. W. Partridge and Co.)—* The unadorned tale here 
presented to the reader,” so we read in the introduction, “ is not 
one of mere fiction, but of fact.” The author goes on to say that 
“for prudential reasons it has been deemed wise to withhold the 
names of persons and places.” There is something doubtful about 
this manner of proceeding. There is obviously no check on a 
writer who uses it. He may be exact; but it is impossible to call 
him to account for inexactness. Very likely there is the truth- 
fulness which the writer claims. Every one knows that there is 
not the same “liberty of prophesying ”’ in Ireland that there is in 
England. Here a Roman Catholic priest may use any language 
that he sees fit to employ about Protestants; there, the limits of 
controversial speech are very narrow. Still, we don’t like this 
subject for fiction. 

Meh Lady. By Thomas Nelson Page. (Sampson Low, Marston, 
and Co.) —This “story of the war” turns upon the familiar theme 
of “amor vineit omnia.’ A wounded officer of the Northern army 
is nursed by a daughter of the South. Love springs up, even 
though she had told him, in the earlier days when he had pleaded 
relationship, “ we claim no kinsmen among Virginia’s enemies ;” 
and he at last has his way. The story is told by an old Negro, 
and told in his dialect. This is, we suppose, according to art; 
but it makes Meh Lady very hard reading. Negro English is 
even more difficult than Scotch of Aberdeen. More it would be 
impossible to say. 


Esther Cameron's Story. By Rosa Nouchette Carey. (Religious 
Tract Society.)—This, on the whole, is a good story. It is told 


in the first person, and does not avoid altogether the incon- 
veniences attending that method of narration. How can a 
heroine describe her own looks? How can she tell of such an 
adventure as that in the smuggler’s cave, without some self- 
consciousness. Everybody speaks of her as a heroine, and it is 
equally difficult for her to accept and to disclaim the praise. 
This part of the tale is particularly well told. 

The Brownies at Home. By Palmer Cox. (T. Fisher Unwin.)— 
This is the third of the “ Brownie” Series. This time the little 
creatures “ who are supposed to delight in harmless pranks and 
helpful,” find appropriate employment in the pursuits of the 
different months as they pass. They go sleighing, for instance, 
in January; in February they distribute valentines (valentines, 
then, it would appear, are still in favour in the States,—here they 
have almost disappeared); in March they make a raid on the 
President’s mansion at Washington; in April they enjoy the 
delights of the spring; and in May, when it is “ Moving Time” 
in the States, they show their capacity for being helpful. We 
cannot give very high praise to Mr. Palmer Cox’s verse. This is 
distinctly tedious ; but his illustrations are quaint, and show an 
inexhaustible variety of fancy. 





Through the Sikh War. By G. A. Henty. (Blackie and Son.) 
—Boys will delight in this story of a young fellow’s adventures in 
India during that anxious time when we beat, at heavy loss to 
ourselves, the Sikhs at Ferozeshah and Chillianwallah. The hero, 
quite a boy, goes out to join his uncle, one of the officers under 
the Lion of the Punjaub, who refuses on the death of Runject 
Singh to yield up his jaghir, but fortifies it, and continues to hold 
his own and do his best for the country-side. Percy volunteers 
for the English service, and with him we witness the sanguinary 
tussles with the Sikhs. Mr. Henty always knows what he is 
writing about; and no inconsiderable knowledge of Indian his. 
tory, life, and the intrigue which is part and parcel of it, is to be 
gained from this eminently readable story. His characters occa- 
sionally make iengthy speeches; and perhaps we are reminded a 
little too much of the fact that our author has been a war. 
correspondent,—his descriptions of the battles are so detailed that 
the hero necessarily occupies a secondary part in them. We can 
well understand that complaint is made that Mr. Henty’s books 
distract boys’ attention from more classical novelists; for to read 
them is always a pleasure and an instruction. 

The Desert Ship. By J. Bloundell-Burton. (Hutchinson and 
Co.)—The story of The Desert Ship, a Spanish treasure-galleon left 
high-and-dry by the receding of the water from an inland sea, is 
both fascinating and striking, and, we warrant, will hold a boy’s 
attention till the very last. The author draws a black picture of 
the Spanish missions in the beginning of this century, and one 
as lurid inits way as that of the cruel and relentless Apachés. The 
Indians, however, have a certain glamour thrown over them which 
will remind some readers of Fennimore Cooper's delineation of 
them. Fortunately for tender readers, the description of the 
feast of vengeance is interrupted by the news of an attack on the 
Apaché stronghold. Mr. Bloundell-Burton has certainly made a 
powerful story out of his materials, which he has worked up with 
great regard to the realities of Indian life. The Desert Ship is well 
told in a style suitable no doubt to the period; the characters are 
good—though we fail to realise a man at once burly and wiry— 
and the story is one to interest older readers considerably. 

The Andersons. By Agnes Giberne. (J. Nisbet and Co.) —Not- 
withstanding a plot of the slenderest interest, our author contrives 
to make her characters interesting; for the women are always 
natural and well-drawn, if the men are of a rather uncertain type. 
One cannot help feeling a little bored, however, with a heroine 
whose supposed theft is presumed upon for such a length of time. 
In reality, even Lettice would scarcely have submitted to the 
imputation of theft, at the hands of Mrs. Bryant, whose ill- 
tempered jealousy is made a little too childish. It is not the 
story, on the whole, to make sensitive young women particularly 
joyous. Let us have less misunderstanding and long-suffering at 
this time of year, and more cheerfulness. 

In the Land of the Golden Plume. By D. Lawson Johnstone. 
(W. and R. Chambers.)—We are not at once introduced to New 
Guinea, the “Land of the Golden Plume,” but experience a few 
adventures in Australia first before the two boys join their father 
in his search for gold. Perhaps the first part of the book is as 
good as the second; but the description of the advance into the 
interior of New Guinea will be capital reading for boys, with the 
lessons it gives of caution, of the extraordinary instinct of the 
savages, and the necessity for having one’s wits ready sharpened. 
In the Land of the Golden Plume is a very readable story. 

Fifty-Two Stories for Girlhood and Youth. Edited by A. H. 
Miles. (Hutchinson and Co.)—This is a continuation of a series 
that we have noticed before; and certainly the food provided for 
“Girlhood” is of a more interesting and distinctly sounder type 
than that usually allotted to young ladies. Among the number 
are many good historical stories; and the historical story, when 
good, is surely the best that can be offered to the young, as it is 
bound to have instruction and a moral. Readers will recognise 
many old favourites in the volume, but that of course does not lessen 
the usefulness and handiness of a collection of good stories for 
children. Fifty-Two Stories for Boyhood and Youth. On similar 
lines to the last, this volume has tales of the “adventure ” type, 
suited to the more violent and sporting temper of the budding 
man, and having a rather more varied range of subjects, and less 
of history in the material. Some of them are such as we should 
put before older people, but boys nowadays are given every kind 
of literature to read, and it is no use lifting the eyebrows. The 
collection is of very fair excellence, and readable all through. 

The Outdoor World. By W. Furneaux. (Longmans and Co.) 
—This is really a sort of much abridged natural history, in which 
Mr. Furneaux, in well-stocked and illustrated chapters on dif- 
ferent branches of natural history, contrives to mention the 
commonest and most familiar objects of life, explains their place 
in Nature, and gives a few hints as to the study of them. It is 
a much made-up book, but of cowrse is useful; all such hooks 
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differ among themselves, no two having quite the same informa- 
tion, and there are some hints in The Outdoor World—an ambitious 
title, by the way—that readers may not find in other natural 
histories. The insects are copiously figured, and the butterflies 
have some good ‘plates allotted to them. Indeed, this division 
will be found to display most interest and occupy the most space. 


In Africa with the Union-Jack. By W. Pimblett. (J. S. Virtue 
and Co.)—Even the interest attaching to some of the adventures 
of our “ Union-Jack ” in Africa cannot redeem the very third-rate 
style and treatment of his subject by Mr. Pimblett. Gush 
without “go” is nauseating, and narrative without distinction 
about it, wearisome. As a short sketch of African wars, people 
who wish to furbish-up their memories might glance at it; but 
painstaking as parts of it are meant to he, it has hardly the 
manly and serious tone that should fit it for boys. 


My Book of Fairy-Tales. (Edward Arnold.)—Here we have 
sixteen of the old favourites,—‘‘ Beauty and the Beast,” “Tom 
Thumb,” “ Blue-Beard,” “ Aladdin,” and the rest of the familiar 
figures. They seem to us much the same as they have always 
seemed, nor would it be easy to say why they should be dressed 
up again. The illustrations, however, are new, and fairly good, 
though one or two of the figures may cause a night-mare to a 
sensitive child with a weak digestion. 


In the Grip of the Algerine. By Robert Leighton. (Sunday- 
School Union.)—The story before us relates the adventures of a 
would-be page in the days of Queen Elizabeth ; would-be because 
he never gets to Court, but is kidnapped by Moors, carried off 
to Algiers, whence, after many vicissitudes and unsuccessful 
attempts to escape, he returns to his home. The life on board 
the galleys and in the pirate city is narrated with much vigour 
and picturesqueness, and, in addition, we witness the battle of 
Lepanto, and follow the adventures of the brothers Cervantes. It 
is a stirring story, and well told, with not a dull page from 
beginning toend. The kidnapping is faintly improbable, but the 
rest of the story of the captives might well be that of numbers of 
simila: unfortunates. 

The Lrahman’s Plot. By the Rev. W. 'T. Wilkins. (Religious 
Tract Society.)—This is ‘‘a story of two friends,” the scene being 
laid in India, and it is told in a very simple, unpretending style. 
The two friends are old acquaintances in the realm of fiction, the 
“industrious and the idle apprentice.” The idle apprentice 
drinks and gambles, habits which he has formed in England, and 
which he is not likely to shake off in India. However, the efforts 
of his friends, and the patience of his wife—who, by the way, was 
extraordinarily foolish in marrying him—-are not thrown away in 
the end. The “plot” concerns the industrious one, who is twice 
put in great danger by the machinations of an evil-minded Brah- 
man. The tale shows aspects of Anglo-Indian life of which 
ordinary fiction tells us but little. 

Sail-ho! or, a Boy at Sea. By G. Manville Fenn. (8.P.C.K.)— 
Mr. Fenn always tells a story well. He knows his subject, be it 
of the land or of the sea, be the scene in a mine, or a factory, or a 
tropical river; and the course of incident is always rapid and 
continuous. Sail-ho! is no exception. The writer seems as much 
at home among nautical things as Mr. Clark Russell himself, 
only he does not compete with Mr. Russell’s marvellous “ sea- 
scapes.” The only criticism that we wish to pass upon the tale 
before us is that the subject-matter is beaten out, so to speak, a 
little fine. It is the story of a mutiny, begins on page 85 (the 
earlier part introducing us to the characters who are to figure in 
it), and is carried on for nearly five hundred pages. It must be a 
very keen reader whose attention does not flag a little before he 
reaches the end. There are some particularly good passages, as, 
for example, the lighting of the cargo of spirits ; and the characters 
are suffjciently well marked. 


CURRENT 








LITERATURE. 

Porluguese Discoveries, Dependencies, and Missions in Asia and 
Africa. By the Rev. Alex. J. D. D’Orsey, B.D. (W. H. Allen and 
Co.)—This is a book which is dated and prefaced and appen- 
dixed “1893,” but in point of fact seems to have been written in 
1867-68. The substance goes up only to that date, and it has the 
curiously narrow ideas of that date. Under cover of a historical 
account of the Portuguese missionary efforts in the fifteenth and 
sixteenth centuries, it is really an attack from the Low Anglican 
point of view on Roman Catholic missions in India, their methods 
and results. The writer is more anxious to reconvert to Pro- 
testantism not only the Roman Catholic branch of the “abori- 
ginal” Christians of St. Rumar, the Syrian Church which the 
Portuguese found in India, but even the Syrian Church itself. 
Comparing the meagre results of Protestant as compared with 





Roman Catholic missions in India—at all events in numbers—one 
cannot but feel that this attempt to discredit their results is 
somewhat petty; though it must be admitted that Portuguese 
methods of conversion, like Portuguese methods of colonisation 
and conquest, were singularly like those of the Mahommedans, 
whom they followed and ousted for reasons of religious as well 
as commercial rivalry. 

Madoc. By Thomas Stephens. Edited by Llywant Reynolds, 
B.A. (Longmans.)—At an Eisteddfod held at Llangollen some 
thirty-five years ago, a prize was offered for the best essay 
on the “Discovery of America in the Twelfth Century by 
Prince Madoc ab Owain Gwynedd.” Six competitors entered 
for it, five of whom took the affirmative; one, in the 
volume now before us, the negative side. In the opinion of 
the ablest of the judges, Mr. Stephens proved his point, or 
at least demolished the proofs that had been alleged for the 
discovery. The prize, however, was not awarded to the essay 
by common consent the ablest of the whole. It was held not 
to be on the subject. For various reasons it did not appear 
in the author’s lifetime. The editor does it a tardy justice by 
now bringing it out. Whether his countrymen will approve, we 
cannot say; the legend of Madoe as the discoverer of America is 
as dear to the Welshman as is that of the virtuous Mary Queen 
of Scots on the North of the Border. However this may be, the 
negative argument is here presented in a masterly way, and with 
an almost exhaustive learning. 

The Australian Commonwealth. By Greville Tregarthen. “ Story 
of the Nations” Series. (T. Fisher Unwin.)—We regret to say 
that this book, on a subject of the highest interest, is not com- 
piled in a manner to inspire interest enough to justify a long 
review. The writer has lost himself in the petty details and 
miserable personalities of the early history of New South Wales, 
without managing to convey to us a picture of the curious state 
of society which prevailed, or the stages through which it passed to 
attain its present development. For later times, the information 
given is singularly meagre. Yet the story of the early struggles 
of the various convict settlements might have been made highly 
effective, if only for the striking contrasts presented by the different 
origins of the various Colonies,—the convict and Governmental 
settlements of New South Wales and Tasmania; the casual and 
volunteer emigration which created Melbourne in spite of, and not 
through, official interference; the would-be scientific and ordered 
colonisation of New South Wales; and the hasty military occupation 
of Western Australia to keep out the French. It is curious also to 
see how history repeats itself; how the Tasmanian and Australian 
natives have been exterminated by the modern English with 
little less, if any less, cruelty, callousness, and rapidity, than the 
natives of the West Indian Islands by the sixteenth-century 
Spaniards ; while the warlike Maories of New Zealand have been 
gradually “eaten up” like the North-American Indians. 

Life on the Congo. By the Rev. W. Holman Bentley. (Religious 
Tract Society.)—This is the third edition of an interesting little 
book, the work of a missionary in the region which he describes. 
The author has added a chapter which relates the progress of 
events in the Congo Free State up to the date of writing, i.c., only 
a few weeks ago—‘ September, 1893.” Everything seems to be 
prosperous. The Arabs have been beaten back; there is a stand- 
ing army; the State is in the Postal Union; and, as Mr. Bentley 
humorously puts it, “Customs duties and a variety of other taxes 
make things more homelike.” Mission work shows in some 
aspects favourable results, and that with which Mr. Bentley is 
connected, though its results are not absolutely great (450 scholars 
at eight stations), is promising. The health of the workers has 
greatly improved. Of eighteen new missionaries since 1888, only 
one has died. After an apprenticeship to the climate, the great 
danger is past. But great care must be taken. Mr. Bentley 
tells a sad story of what happens when it is not, and when 
theories not adapted to the country are tried. The Episcopal 
Methodist (American) missionaries have had to support them- 
selves—it is a self-supporting mission—by shooting hippopotami 
and selling the meat to the natives. 

Voyages of the Elizabethan Seamen to America. Edited by Edward 
John Payne. (Clarendon Press.)—The voyages of Hawkins, Fro- 
bisher, and Drake, here reproduced from Hakluyt, are well worth 
reproduction, though we can hardly agree with Mr. Payne that 
Mr. Froude “happily ” characterised Hakluyt as the prose epic 
of the English nation. There is a great deal too much prose for 
the epic. They contain, however, a good deal of quaint reading. 
It is curious to hear Hawkins, in 1565, voyaging across the 
Atlantic after his second slave-raid in Sierra Leone, very much 
like those of the Arabs now, when becalmed and in want of water, 
after stating “that many never thought to have reached to the 
Indies without great death of Negroes and themselves,” calmly 
going on: “ But the Almighty, who never suffereth his elect to 
perish, sent us the 16th February the ordinary breeze” (or trade- 
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wind). Then this “elect,” when the Spaniards refuse to trade 
with him because of orders from home +o the contrary, first forces 
them to do a trade, and then, when the prices they offer are not 
good enough, “he prepares one hundred men, well-armed 
with bows, arrows, arquebuses, and pikes, with which he 
marched to the town-wards.” In Florida the French already 
had a colony, which was relieved from starvation by Hawkins ; 
though “ the ground doth yield victuals sufficient, if they would 
have taken pains to get the same; but they, being soldiers, desired 
to live by the sweat of other men’s brows.” Such is, and apparently 
ever will be, French colonisation, from the Norman Conquest to 
that of Siam, with perhaps a partial exception in Canada. Not 
less interesting is the tale of Frobisher’s attempts at the North- 
West Passage ; though, indeed, having found some gold-yielding 
ore on the first voyage, the rest became mere Eldorado-hunts 
under pretext of geographical discovery. So, too, Drake’s voyage 
round the world was not undertaken from scientific motives, but 
hecause, after plundering all the Spanish towns on the Pacific 
coast, and having lost all his ships but one, he was afraid to go 
home again by the Straits of Magellan, for fear of being inter- 
cepted by the Spaniards. The plundering of the Spaniards was 
really almost too easy to be epic. At Tarapaca, “being landed, 
we found by the seaside a Spaniard lying asleep, who had lying 
by him thirteen bars of silver, which weighed four thousand 
ducats Spanish. We took the silver and left the man.” 


Archzologia Oxoniensis: Supplement to Part II, By J. Park 
Harrison, M.A. (H. Frowde.)—Mr. Harrison gives some inter- 
resting particulars about Saxon architecture, with a special 
examination of the claim of the tower of St. Michael’s Church, 
Oxford t» belong to that period. His judgment is in the affirma- 
tive. Three plates give specimens of architectural ornament from 
pre-Conquest manuscripts. So-called Norman work may be advan- 
tageously compared with these. 

The Bookman’s Directory of Booksellers, Publishers, and Authors. 
(Hodder and Stoughton.)—The booksellers oceupy about fifty 
pages. In London these number, including the “second-hand” 
trade, between 500 and 600. The provincial booksellers may be 
reckoned at something about 2,000. In Scotland there are about 
320; in Ireland 125, more than one-third being in Dublin. There 
is no one, it would appear, who finds it worth while to sell books 
in Tipperary, Old or New. ‘The publishers number about 180, and 
the authors between 500 and 600. But then there are a great 
many omissions. We give a few instances, taken from a hasty 
inspection of the writer's library shelves,—Messrs. Walter Leaf, 
Arthur Sidgwick, IR. G. Moulton, Rutherford, J. B. Mayor, 
Verrall, Nixon, Jebb, Myers, Miss Agnes Clarke (in the depatrt- 
ment of classical scholarship there is great weakness, it will be 
seen), Messrs. Abbey, Overton, Hubert Hall, Archdeacon Wilson. 
This part of the book has but little value. Its strong point is 
the catalogue raisonné of publishers. 

The Romance of a World’s Histery. By T. Mullett Ellis. (Swan 
Sonnenschein and Co.)—Mr. Ellis traces back the history of the 
earth (and the nebula from which it may be supposed to have been 
developed) down to the doom,—the extinction of all life under the 
pressure of another glacial epoch. Mr. Ellis would have been 
more impressive, if he will only believe it, if he had been less 
exuberantly ornamental in his style. 

The Doctrine of Sacrifice Deduced from the Scriptures. By the Rev. 
Frederic Denison Maurice. (Macmillan.)—Mr. Maurice preached 
the sermons which were published under this title not quite forty 
years ago (February 26th—August, 1854). These years, it may 
be safely declared, have changed the views of the Churches on 
this subject much more in the direction of Mr. Maurice’s teaching 
than of Dr. Candlish’s. It was an attack by Dr. Candlish on Mr, 
Maurice, addressed to the Young Men’s Christian Association, that 
called forth the answer. 

In “Gale and Polden’s Military Series” (Gale and Polden, 
Iondon and Aldershot) we have Company Drill Made Easy, by 
William Gordon, and Battvion Dintl Made Easy, by the same 
author, both in a “ninth edition.” 

The Broadmoor Patient, and the Poor Clerk. By Frederick Wicks. 
(Remington.)—The first of these two stories is a study of homi- 
cidal insanity, horribly vivid and minute in its details. The 
distorted logie of the madman’s reasonings is given with great 
force. Altogether it is most oppressively real. ‘These are the 
things by which the present generation elect, it would seem, to be 
amused. The other story does not impress one so much. The 
point is not so obvious. That it is the story of a swindle and the 
temptation of an honest man we can see; but the details are not 
clear. 

The Works of Henry Fielding. Edited by George Saintsbury. 
With Mlustrations by Herbert Railton and E. Wheeler. (J. M. 
Dent and Co.)—This edition is to consist of twelve volumes, 





Joseph Andrews, in two volumes, and Tom Jones, in four, are now 
before us. Amelia is to appear, or has appeared, for it is 
advertised for September, iu three ; Jonathan Wild in one; the 
twelfth and concluding volume containing the miscellaneous 
works. Happily one need say nothing about Fielding, except, 
perhaps, that no one in his senses would like to see a woman 
that he respected reading him. 


History of the Consulate and the Empire of France under Napoleon, 
By Louis Adolphe Thiers. Translated by D. Forbes Campbell 
and John Stebbing. Vol. I. (Chatto and Windus.)—We haye 
here the first volume of a proposed reissue (in twelve volumes) 
of Thiers’s great work. Great it certainly is ; the literary quality 
is maintained throughout, not seriously depressed by any mass 
of detail through which the writer has to struggle. Of its 
character as a history one has to speak with more reserve, It is 
the “case for the French,” put, indeed, with admirable force and 
even eloquence, but with no more scruples than an advocate is 
accustomed to observe. The history begins with “18th of 
Brumaire, year viii.” or, in the language of ordinary mortals, 
November 9th, 1799, when the three Consuls, Bonaparte, Sieyés, 
and Roger-Ducas, took up the task of government. It ends with 
the battle of Copenhagen and the death of the Emperor Paul, an 
event which Napoleon attributed in the Moniteur, in almost go 
many words, to the English Cabinet. We sincerely hope that 
the enterprise of the publishers in bringing out anew this 
important book will meet with the success that it deserves. 


Admissions to the College of St. John the Evangelist, Cambridge. 
Parts I. and II. (Deighton, Bell, and Co.)—This book appears 
under the editorship of Professor John C. B. Mayor, who thus 
pays his @perrhpia to the College in whose endowments he has 
bad a share for now many years past. [t is to be wished that all 
the sons of these great foundations were as dutiful as he. It is for 
very few indeed to be as he is, but some duty is within the reach 
of all, and it is quite lamentable to think how many wholly 
neglect it. Very likely the prize fellowship system has something 
to do with it. The books which Professor Mayor here prints are 
the records of admissions of undergraduates. They begin 
January 30th, 1629-30. The first entry may be given at full 
length, as it will serve as a specimen of hundreds of others. 
“Matt. Whynne of Cambridge, son of Matt. ‘ Whyn,’ tailor (sutoris 
vestiarii) of Cambridge School, Cambridge (Mr. Loveringe), for 
3 years; admitted sizar, surety Mr. Nicholson, 30 Jan., wt. 18, et 
solvit pro ingressu 6d.” Five more admissions are recorded before 
the end of the year, in March. Four are “pensioners”; their 
fathers are described as “gentleman,” “rector of Hunsdon, 
Herts,” “ rector of Kelleston, Derbyshire,” and “ sometime fellow of 
the College.” .One other sizar was admitted. His father was 
“plebeius.” Six more were admitted before July lst, when the 
College year ended, four of them being sizars, two sons of 
“farmers ” (variously described as firmarius and agricola), one of 
a“husbandman” (agricola). Of the two pensioners one was the son 
of the Mayor of Lincoln (praetoris Lincolniensis). The register for 
the year ends with “sed desunt nonnulli qui admissi fuere in tem- 
pore pestis; et non inscribuntur in hoc libro.” Pestilence and war 
leave, indeed, very serious traces on the College records. Cam- 
bridge never suffered as did the sister University, which became 
at one time a mere garrison town, almost all semblance of a 
University having been lost; but it did not altogether escape. In 
1638-39 the admissions were sixty-four, and in 1639-40, sixty-five ; 
but in 1640-41 they sank to forty-one, in the next year to thirty- 
nine, and in the next to thirteen, and in the next again (July, 
1643, July, 1644) to nine, of whom seven were sizars. This was the 
lowest point. In the East of England the war was now over; in 
1644-45 the admissions were forty-two, and in the year following 
ninety-one. The occupation of the father is commonly given in 
Latin, the equivalent being sometimes curious. In 1648 we find 
a “cutler” (cultrarius) of Sheffield, and on succeeding pages lanio, 
pecuarius, coriarius, pannificus, calcearius, auriga, tinctor, candela- 
rius, faber ferrarius, barbitonsor, pistor. ‘ Drover” appears to 
have puzzled the authorities, as does “ gameseller.” On the 
whole, we gather that sons of the lower trading classes, and of 
the labouring class, came in greater numbers to the University 
then than now. Professor Mayor evidently thinks so, and is ill 
satisSed with the result. Our scholarship system (both at 
school and college) has done something in bringing it about. The 
poorer class is heavily weighted in the race, especially by the 
disastrous “age” regulation. But this is not the only caus2. The 
luxury of the age is still more mischievous. “No sumptuary 
laws, but personal examples of frugality, are needed to draw poor 
scholars to the house of Cheke and Ascham.” 


The Old Syriac Element in the Bezan Text of the Acts. By 
Frederick Henry Chase, B.D. (Macmillan.)—Mr. Chase’s theory is 
thatan old Syriac version, not the Syriac Vulgate, had a considerable 
effect on the text of the Codex Bezae. What this effect was is 
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thus stated :—“ A marked characteristic of this Syriac text is its 
constant tendency to harmonise the text of the Acts with other 
s of Scripture; it weaves, that is, into its rendering of a 
particular passage, phrases from other parts of the Acts, from the 
Gospels, the Pauline Epistles, and the Old Testament.” This is the 
most important effect ; but another is the modification of the Greek 
order and combination to suit the peculiarities of Syriac. Thus, 
in Acts i. 2, aveAyjupen comes last in the true text, in the Codex 
it comes after juépas, i.e., is the fourth word in the sentence, the 
place in which the Syriac would have had to put it from the 
necessity of paraphrasing the participle évre:Aduevos by a finite 
verb. The argument is of a highly technical kind, and it is 
impossible to do justice to it as a whole; but it is evidently a 
careful study of a curious and intricate subject. 


parti 


From Wisdom Court. By Henry Seton Merriman and Stephen 
G. Tallentyre. (W. Heinemann.)—The combined efforts of these 
two gentlemen to be humorous are but moderately successful. 
We do not profess to have read the whole of their volume, but we 
vould not get a single laugh out of all that we saw, and some 
things, the chapter on “Good Wares” for instance, seem worse 
than dull. 

The Welsh Church and Welsh Nationality. By David Jones, 
B.A.  (Siwpkin, Marshall, and Co.)—Mr. David Jones is a 
beneficed clergyman in Wales, and he protests against the 
Anglicising policy which has been pursued with regard to the 
Church in Wales, and with regard to the country generally. So 
far as his arguments tend to particularism, we must express 
our dissent. But this we do not gather to be the writer’s aim. 

. He is proud of the Welsh language and the associations of Welsh 
nationality, but we suppose, to put the matter practically, that 
he would like every Welshman to speak English also. If he does 
not, surely he is for perpetuating a practical disability; if he does, 
what does he think will be the result in the end? Did a people 
ever continue to speak two languages, one of which is the language 
of government. 

The Twilight of Love. By Charles H. C. Brookfield. (Ward and 
Downey.)—This book contains what the writer is pleased to call 
“four studies of the artistic temperament.” People who may 
possess this temperament will scarcely be pleased by Mr. Brook- 
field’s estimate of it; of all the gifts in Pandora’s box it seems 
to be the most unsatisfactory. Anything more repulsive than 
these four “ studies ” it would be difficult to imagine. —— Clenched 
Antagonisms, by Lewis Ivan (Digby and Long), is the work 
of a writer who wishes to be the sternest of moralists. He has a 
righteous indignation against wrong, and the denunciation with 
which the story ends is really eloquent. Yet we cannot think that 
he does well to be angry in this particular fashion. 


An Introduction to Latin Prose Composition. By Maurice C. 
Hime. (Simpkin, Marshall, and Co.)—Mr. Hime has here put 
together in a convenient form and shape a number of familiar 
rules, instructions, and suggestions to the beginner in the art of 
Latin prose writing. Some of the matter has appeared before in 
other educational works by the same author, but the whole forms 
a compact, and, as far as the intention reaches, a complete manual. 
We are not sure, indeed, whether it is not, in one way, too .omplete. 
Is a boy likely to use the same book—employing that word in a 
strictly physical sense—from the time when he has to be told 
that “a verb agrees with its nominative in number and person, 
to that when he can turn into Latin “On the following day at 
the first light he was in possession of the heights of Mount 
Ciminius”’ ? 

The Thumb Prayer-Book. (Oxford University Press.)—The size 
of the book is “ Diamond 128mo,” in technical language ; to put 
it more plainly, it is about 1) in. by 1) in. by } in. in size, and weigh 
exactly the same as two pennies and a farthing. It contains the 
Book of Common Prayer, and Administration of the Holy Com- 
munion, the Psalter, but not the Calendar, occasional services, 
and articles of religion. The print is distinct; thanks to the 
excellent qualities of India paper, it does not show through; yet 
there are 576 pages in this small compass. We would willingly 
state the price, if we knew it; but it is not “ high-toned ” to give 
this information. 

Well Begun. By Joseph Parker, D.D. (Nisbet.)\—We are not 
always able to praise Dr. Parker’s utterances, but he is at his best 
in this volume. It is full of plain sense plainly put, but with a 
certain freshness and originality of manner that gives no little 
attraction to it. Dr. Parker’s precepts are excellent, and his 
examples altogether to the point. The sketches of John Ryland 
and George Moore are admirable. 

An Outline of Legal Philosophy. By W. A. Watt, M.A. (T. and 
T. Clark.)—To follow this book throughout would be to touch on 
many questions which cannot be discussed in these columns,— 
theories of law, its development, Roman, medieval, and modern, 
national and international, the doctrine of contracts, the nature of 





punishment, and not a few others. Mr. Watt gives a sketch of 
the whole subject, laying down the outline in a way that will serve 
as a useful introduction to more detailed study. 

A Cathedral Courtship, and Penelope’s English Experience. By 
Kate Douglas Wiggin. (Gay and Bird.)—Here we have two 
prettily-written tales, or what our American kinsmen are pleased 
to call tales, narratives wholly free from incident. To American 
readers, their chief attraction will presumably be that they describe 
England; to English, that they see a picture of themselves drawn 
by a friendly hand. 


History of Fritwell and Souldern. Compiled by J. C. Blomfield, 
M.A. (Elliot Stock.)—This is the seventh part of the history of 
the parishes in the Deanery of Bicester. The two parishes are 
separately treated, the historian displaying much industry and 
acuteness in dealing with his subject. Fritwell, it is interesting 
to see, is an exception to the common rule in rural parishes. Its 
population in 1891 was not less—in fact, it was one more—than at 
the census of 1881. Souldern, on the other hand, has suffered con- 
siderably. It reache1 its maximum in 1851, when it had a popu- 
lation of 619. This had sunk in 1880 to 515, and this again has 
diminished to 453. T'wo of the seventeenth-century landowners’ 
families in Souldern still remain. The history of one moiety of 
the manor in Fritwell is curiously tragical. It passed from the 
Earl of Rutland to the families of Yorke, Sandys, and Danvers in 
succession. In 1665 Mr. Danvers killed an antagonist in a 
duel. The Danvers sold the place to a family of the name 
of Cox. During their tenure it was leased to the Longuevilles, 
and the tradition runs that a younger brother kept an elder in 
close confinement till he died of hunger. A Longueville was cer- 
tainly killed by a fall from his horse at the Bicester races. Then 
the Wake family became possessed of the place. A certain Sir 
Baldwin Wake in 1735, playing at cards one night with his sons, 
quarrelled with the elder, and dealt him a blow that proved fatal. 
The younger took upon himself the suspicion ef the deed by 
flying from the place. Twelve years afterwards Sir Baldwin con- 
fessed the deed, and the son, who was then serving as a private 
soldier, returned. If the property had been Church land, what a 
proof of the curse this would have been! As a matter of fact, it 
never was. 

Selections from Military Slate Papers of the Government of India. 
Edited by George W. Forrest. Vol. I. (Military Department 
Press, Calcutta.)—This volume contains an instalment of papers 
relating to the Indian Mutiny. ‘The editor has arranged these 
papers in three groups :—(1), Barrackpore, Beshampore, Meerut, the 
siege and capture of Delhi; (2), Lucknow and Cawnpore ; (3), Sir 
Hugh Rose in Central India, General Whitlock’s campaign, Sir 
Colin Campbell in Oude, with miscellaneous papers. The first 
volume now published carries us as far as the capture of Delhi. 
Here we may see the original materials of history,—the letters, for 
instance, about the cartridge-grease grievance, the minutes of the 
Court of Inquiry, held at Barrackpore on February 6th, the state- 
ments of eye-witnesses of the outbreak, minutes of courts-martial, 
the narratives of executions, &c. These concern the outbreak. 
Then there is an abundance of military details, descriptions of 
the operations of Hodson, Nicholson, and many others. One of 
the longest pieces in the volume is Lieutenant Norman’s narrative 
of the siege of Delhi (Lieutenant Norman was acting as Second 
Assistant-Adjutant-General). We must not forget to mention the 
serviceable introduction to the whole furnished by the editor. 


The Good People of Palicz. By Colomar Mikszarth. With an 
Introduction by Clifton Bingham. (Dean and Son.)—Let none be 
deluded by the handsome appearance of this volume into classing 
it with the “ gift-book ” species. It has a very handsome exterior, 
plentiful and effective illustrations, and sumptuous paper. But 
the matter! The “Good People” is an ironical appellation. 
These Hungarian villagers are, quite possibly, nut worse than 
others, but their vices, their crimes, their superstitions, are 
photographed by their countryman—for such the writer is—with 
an unsparing fidelity. Most of our readers will be acquainted 
with “A Village Tragedy.” That would make a quiet, cheerful 
story among the horrors which we have collected here. It is not 
all gloom, we allow; there is the story of “ Little Boots,’ for 
instance, which leaves, for a wonder, a pleasant taste behind it. 
But such relief is rare. It is the fashion for English tale-writers 
just now to affect the dismal; but for consistent wretchedness, 
give us something Scandinavian, or Hungarian, or perhaps, best— 
or worst—of all, Russian. 

Canonical and Uneanonical Gospels. By W. S. Barnes, B.D. 
(Longmans.)—Mr. Barnes gives in this little volume, which has 
the appearance of lectures republished, the outline of the evidence 
relating to the Gospels. He traces it backwards from the end of 
the second century to Tatian and the Diatessaron, to Justin Martyr, 
to Hermas and Papias, and finally to the Apostolical Fathers. 
He has in view the conclusions stated in “ Supernatural Religion,” 
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that no trace of the Gospels of St. Matthew, St. Mark, and St. 
John can be discovered before 180 A.D., and that, while there is 
evidence of St. Luke’s Gospel having existed before 140 A.D., it was 
not held to be authoritative. The chapter on the “ Uncanonical 
Gospels” enforces the argument that the uncanonical presuppose 
the canonical. And, indeed, they have a look of being supple- 
mentary ; attempting to fill up, for instance, the gap of the child- 
hood and youth of Christ, a period about which it is natural to 
feel curiosity. 

Our Country’s Birds, and How to Know Them. By W. J. Gordon, 
(Day and Son.)—This is the most complete description of the birds 
of Britain which has yet appeared in so small a compass, and the 
arrangement, descriptions, plates, and comments are at once 
practical and interesting. For the purpose of identifying birds 
when shot, or skins received from local collectors, it could hardly 
be improved. In 150 pages the author gives a well-executed 
series of coloured plates of the birds, a clear essay on classifica- 
tion as a means of identification by an ingenious set of tables and 
references, a complete account of the various orders and families, 
and clever woodcuts of the structure of feathers and skeletons, 
The lists of local names, often rare or very ancient, will be useful 
both to naturalists in remote districts and to students. Caliban’s 
“young scammels from the rock” can be identified as the bar- 
tailed godwit, and the impossibility of the chough or any bird 
like a chough being “ russet-pated,”’ in Shakespeare’s phrase, if 
“rugset” means reddish-brown, can be seen from a glance at the 
pages of plates. Short but accurate descriptions of the eggs are 
included, and the verbal sketches of the different species and their 
habits are vivid and lively, showing much original observation. 
Even in a notice of tive lines Mr. Gordon generally contrives to 
vmphasise some prominent characteristic of the bird he describes, 
Kor instance, “The shag swims low and dives magnificently, 
swimining under the surface for long distances with both wings 
and feet, and so deep does it go that it hus been caught in a crab- 
pol one-hundred and-lwenty feet down.” The characteristic flight 
of each species is described, and the appearance on the wing, a 
means of identification quite necessary but neglected by most 
naturalists. The book is original throughout, written in vigorous, 
homely English, with nothing sketchy or sentimental about it, 
and suggests a fund of knowledge beyond that which is allowed to 
appear. 


A. AND C. BLACK’S LIST. 
ABBOTSFORD: the Personal Relics and 


Antiquarian Treasures of Sir Walter Scott. Described by the Hon. Mary 
Monica MAxweELt Scort, of Abbotsford; and Illustrated by William Gibb. 
Royal 4to, cloth, price £2 12s, 6d. net. 


LABOUR and the POPULAR WELFARE. 


By W. H. Mattock. Crown 8yo, price 6s, 


PRINCIPLES of POLITICAL ECONOMY. 


By J. SHIELD NIcHOLson, Professor of Political Economy in the University 
of Edinburgh, Vol. I., demy 8vo, price 15s, 


MONEY and MONETARY PROBLEMS. By 


Professor J. S. NicnoLtson. New and Enlarged Edition, crown 8v9, price 
», 
7s. 6d, 


The PROCESS of ARGUMENT: a Contri- 


bution to Logic. By ALFRED SipGwick. Crown 8vo, price 5s, 


DICTIONARY of BIRDS. By Professor 


Atrrep Newron. Demy 8vo, Illustrated, to be completed in Four Parts, 


price 7s. 6d. net eacb. Parts I. and II, ready, 
INVESTIGATIONS on MICROSCOPIC 
By Professor 0. Birscnut, 


FOAMS and on PROTOPLASM. 
Translated from the German by KH, A. Mrncuin, B.A, Oxon, Illustrated, 
demy 8vo, price 18s. net. 


NATURAL THEOLOGY.—The GIFFORD 


LECTURES, 1898. By Professor Sir G. G. Stokes, Bart. Crown 


8vo, price 3s. 6d, 
A YEAR AMONGST the PERSIANS. By 


KE. G. Browne, M.A., M.B., Fellow of Pembroke College, and Lecturer in 
Persian to the University of Cambridge. Demy 8vo, price 2ls, 


MARGARET DRUMMOND, MILLIONAIRE. 


By Sopute F. F. Veitcu. 3 vols. crown 8yo, price 3ls, 64. 


The CURB of HONOUR. By M. Betham- 


Epwarps. Crown 8yo, price 63, 


PAUL ROMER: a Novel. 


GREAVES. Crown 8vo, price 6s, 
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MR. WM. HEINEMANN’S NEW BOOKS, 


THE ART BOOK OF THE SEASON, 


REMBRANDT: 


HIS LIFE, HIS WORK, AND HIS TIME. 
By EMILE MICHEL, 
Member of the Institute of France. 

Translated by FLORENCE SIMMONDS. Edited and Prefaced by FREDERICK 
e WEDMORE. J RICK 
In 2 vols. 4to, containing 67 Photozravures and Reproductions in Colour of 
Painiings and Chalk Drawings, and 250 Illustrations in the Text. Price £225. net, 
Also an EDITION DE LUXE, on Japanese vellum, limited to 150 Numbered 
Copies for Great Britain, with Duplicates of the Photogravures on India paper, 
price £10 10s, net. (Only a few Copies remain.) , 
The latest inventions in Photogravure and Process-Engraving have enabled 
the Publisher to reproduce almo:t everything of Rembrandt’s that is accessible 
in the Public Galleries of Europe, as well as most of the numerous Private Col- 
lections in England and on the Continent. A Completes and Detailed Catalogue 

of the Master’s Pictures, Etchings, aud Drawings is included. Me 

An Illustrated Prospectus may be had on application, 


A FRIEND OF THE QUEEN. (MARIE 


ANTOINE(TE—COUNT FERSEN.) Translated from the French of Pays 
GavLoT by Mrs. CasHen Hoey, 2 vols, 8vo, with Portraits, 24s, 
[At all Libraries, 
TIMES.—‘' M. Gaulot’s work tells over again, with new and authentic details 
the romantic story of Count Fersen’s devotion to Marie Antoinette, of his share 
in the celebrated Flight to Varennes, and in many other well-known episodes of 
the unhappy Queen’s life.” 


MEMOIRS. By Charles Godfrey Leland 
(Hans Breitmanu). In 2 vols. demy 8vo, with 2 Portraits, 525. 
| At all Librai les, 
TIMES.—* From first to last a very entertaining book, full of good stories, 
strange adventures, curious experiences, and not inconsiderable achievements, 
instinct with the strong personality of the writer, and not unpleasantly tinged 
with the egotism that belongs to a strong personality.” 


THE ROMANCE OF AN EMPRESS, 


Catherine IT, of Russia, From the French of R. WALisrwskt. In 2 vols, 
8vo, with Portrait, 23s. [lt all Libraries, 


DE QUINCEY, THE POSTHUMOUS WORKS 
OF. Vol. 11.—CONVERSATION and COLERIDGE. With other Essays, 
Edited, with Introduction and Notes, from the Author’s Original MSs, hy 
ALexanver H, Japp, LL.D., F.R.S.E., &e. Crown 8vo, cloth, 63, 


KING ERIK: a Tragedy. By Edmund 


Gossk. A Reissue of 250 Copies only, as published in 1876, to which is added 
a Critical Introduction by Mr. THEODORE Watts. Post 8yo, 5s. 


ALFRED, LORD TENNYSON: a Study of 
’ y 
his Life and Work. By ARTHUR WAUGH, B.A., Oxon. With 20 Illustrations 
from Photographs specially taken for this Work, and 5 Portraits. Third 
Edition, Revised, crown 8vo, cloth, uncut, or gilt edges, 63, 


THE PLAYS OF ARTHUR W. PINERO. 


With Introductory Notes by Matcoum C. Sataman. Vol, VILIL—SWEET 
LAVENDER, Cloth, 3s. 6d. ; paper cover, ls. 6d, 


NEW NOVELS. 
AT ALL LIBRARIES. IN THREE 


THE HOYDEN. By Mrs. 


Author of * Molly Bawn.” 
A clever, sprightly story...... fresh, sunshiny, and delightful.’”’—Scotsman, 
“Mrs, Hungerford’s novels are never dull, Her latest romance, ‘The Hoyden,’ 
has that power of attraction which Mrs, Hungerford’s pen possesses in no 


ordinary degree.”—Daily Telegraph. 
A COMEDY OF MASKS. By Ernest 
“It is a powerfully-written society tale of London salons and the features of 


Dowson and ArtHuR Moore, 
the faces behind the masks which are worn therein..,...Indeed, the dramatic 
power of the whole book, while free from the least taint of melodrama, is so 
striking, that if it were rewritten for the stage we should venture to predict for 
it a brilliant success.’—Guardian, 


THE COUNTESS RADNA. By W. E. 


Norris. Third Edition. 
** Tn style, skill in construction, and general ‘ go,’ it is worth a dozen ordinary 
novels, and justifies the place its author has obtained among living masters of 


fiction.”’—Speaker. 
THE HEAVENLY TWINS. By Sarah 
“Everybody ought to read it, for it is an inexhaustible source of refreshing 


Granp, Author of “ Ideala,’’ &e. Fourth Thousand. 
and highly stimulating entertainment.”—Daily Telegraph. 
AT ALL BOOKSELLERS’, IN ONE VOLUME. 


Price Six Shillings each. 
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— Life in India, By Firora ANNrikz Steet, Author of ‘ Miss Stuart’s 
egacy.’? 

“Mrs, Steel has written a powerful and delightful book...... Fores, feeling, and 
——, mark ‘From the Five Rivers’ as a book distinctly worth reading.” 
—Speaker, 
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VOLUMES. 
Hungerford, 


a Florentine Story. By Ourpa, | L frocei pallig I, ZAnawitt and 
With Illustrations by Holland | an 
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| By | Zanewitu. 
IDEALA: a Study from Life.; APPASSIONATA : a Musi- 
By Saran Granp, Author of ‘* The cian’s Story. By Exsa D’EsTERRE- 
Fifth Edition. KEELING, 


THE NORTH AMERICAN REVIEW. 


NOVEMBER. Price 2s. 6d, Arriparp ConTents:—The Struggle in the 
Senate: 1. Misrepresentation of the Senate. By Senator W. H. Stewart. 2. 
Obstruction in the Senate. By Senator H. C. Lodge.—European Women : 
1. A ‘* Parisienne.’ By the Marquise de San Carlos. 2. The Spanish 
Woman, By Eva Canel.—Highwaymen of the Railroad. By W. A, Pinker- 
ton.—The Wealth of New York. III, By the Mayor of New York.— Magic 
among the Red Men. By Professor H. Kellar.—‘fhe Welsh in Politics. 
By J. E. Owens.—The Decline of Ecclesiasticism, By J. E. Raymond. 


London: WM. HEINEMANN, 21 Bedford Street, W.C. 
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CHATTO & WINDUS’S NEW NOVELS, &c, 


JUSTIN McCARTHY’S New Novel, “RED 
DIAMONDS,” is just ready, in 3 vols., at 
every Library. 

MACLAREN COBBAN’S New Novel, “ The 
BURDEN of ISABEL,” will be veady 


immediately, in 3 vols., at every Library. 


VASHTI and ESTHER: a Story of Society To-day. By 
the Writer of “ Belle’s’’ Letters in the World. 2 vols. 


«« Belle’ is one of those gifted mortals who, pen in hand, cannot be dull even 
if they try. Many of the dialogues are brilliant, and, on the whole, the novel 
does undoubtedly justify the ambitious title under which its author writes in the 
World,”—Land and Water. 


OUTLAW and LAWMAKER. By Mrs. Campbell Praed. 


3 vols. 
“A highly interesting story very charmingly told.’’—Scotsman. 


WOMAN and the MAN. By Robert Buchanan, Author of 


“God andthe Man.” 2 vols. 


TO HIS OWN MASTER. By Alan St. Aubyn, Author of 
“The Old Maid’s Sweetheart,” &c, 3 vols, 
“The book is brilliantly written.’—Scotsman, : 


A WASTED CRIME, By David Christie Murray, Author 
of “ Joseph’s Coat,’’ &c. 2 vols. 
“Takes a high place, not only among the novels of the year, but among the 
achievements of the admirable writer from whom it comes.”—Datly Chronicle. 


The WOMAN of the IRON BRACELETS. By Frank 
BarrEtt, Author of “ Folly Morrison,’ &e. 3 vols, 
“A lively story vividly told.’—Westminster Gazette, 


The REBEL QUEEN. By Walter Besant, Author of ‘‘ All 
Sorts and Conditions of Men.” 3 vols. 
“A remarkable work...... It is fascinating as a fiction, and instructive and 
suggestive as a study.”’—Worsd. 


The GUN - RUNNER: a Romance of Zululand. By 
BerTRAM MitForpD. Second Edition. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s, 6d, 
“ An intensely exciting story. The author writes from a fullness of experi- 
ence.’—Review of Reviews. 


The LUCK of GERARD RIDGELEY: a Tale of the Zulu 


Border. By Bertram Mitrorp. With a Frontispiece by Stanley L. Wood. 
Crown 8yo, cloth extra, 33. 61, Immediately, 








The RED SULTAN. By J. Maclaren Cobban. A New 
Edition. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 33. 6d. 


“ Apart from its attractiveness as a simple story, ‘The Red Sultan” has quite 
exceptional claims to admiration in virtue of its vividly pictured and dramati- 
cally disposed group of character-studies......Comparisons are odious, and there- 
fore we will not say that in ‘ The Red Sultan’ Mr. Stevenson’s ‘ Kidnapped’ has 
found its superior; but we will say that it has found a wortby peer.’’—Daily 
Chronicle. 








BURGO’S ROMANCE. By T. W. Speight, Author of ‘‘ The 
Mysteries of Heron Dyke,” &c. (This Story forms the GENTLEMAN’S 
ANNUAL for 1893.) Demy 8vo, picture cover, ls, 





NEW THREE-AND-SIXPENNY BOOKS. 
HEATHER and SNOW. By George MacDonald. 
The DICTATOR. By Justin McCarthy. 
WITNESS to the DEED. By G. Manville Fenn. 
TIME’S REVENGES. By D. Christie Murray. 
ROPES of SAND. By R. F. Francillon. 
LADY VERNER’S FLIGHT. By Mrs. Hungerford, 
A TRYING PATIENT, &c. By James Payn. 
GEOFFORY HAMILTON. By Edward H. Cooper. 
DR. PASCAL. By E. Zola. With Portrait. 
The DREAM. By E. Zola. With 8 Illustrations. 
The DOWNFALL. By E. Zola. 
EMILE ZOLA: a Biographical and Critical Study. By R. 
H.Snerarp., With Portraits, Illustrations, and Fac-simile Letter. Demy 


8vo, cloth extra, 12s. 
“An admirable book...... A model of what a biography should be.’’—To-Day. 


FROM PADDINGTON to PENZANCE: the Record of a 
Summer Tour. By Cuar.es G. Harrer, Author of “ The Brighton Road,” 
With 105 Illustrations by the Author. Demy 8vo, Irish linen, 16s, 

THIERS’ HISTORY of the CONSULATE and the EMPIRE 
of FRANCE under NAPOLEON. With 56 Steel-Plate Illustrations. New 
Edition, complete in 12 vols, demy 8vo, cloth, 12s, each. The first Three 
Volumes are now ready. 














London : CHATTO and WINDUS, 214 Piccadilly, W. 





RIVINGTON, PERCIVAL, & CO. 


ARTS and CRAFTS ESSAYS. 


By Members of the Arts and Crafts Exhibition Society. 
Edited, with a Preface, by WILLIAM Morris, 

‘*We recommend to all who are interested in a most pressing problem of the 
age to see what it is that they (the members of the Arts and Crafts Exhibition 
Society) have to say for themselves.”—Saturday Review. 

** Valuable and interesting essays.”—Glasgow Herald. 


Crown 4to, with numerous Illustrations, 16s. 


INIGO JONES and WREN ; 


or, the Rise and Decline of Moderna Architecture in England. 
By W. J. Lorriz, Author of “ A History of London,” &, 

ConTENTS :—Introduction—The Decay of Gothic—Elizabethan Architecture— 
The Beginnings of Palladian—Inigo Jones—-Wren—Wren’s Churches—Tho 
Successors of Wren. 

In this volume au attempt is made to unravel the history of Inigo Jones's two 
great designs for Whitehall, and to elucidate the different schemes made by Wren 
for St. Paul’s. The illustrations are from published plates, largely supplemented 
by photographs, especially of those charming buildings of the Transitional period 
which are to be found in the West country, where the Bath stone forms such a 
ready vehicle for the expression of poetry in stone. 


Crown 8vo, with Maps. 


PERIODS of EUROPEAN HIS- 


oa General Editor, ARTHUR HassaLL, M.A,, Student of Christ Church, 
xford, 
PERIOD IL, A.D. 476-918. By C. W. C. Oman, M.A., Fellow of All Souls’ 
College, Oxford. 7s. 6d. 
PERIOD VII, A.D, 1789-1815, By H, Morse Sternens, M.A,, Balliol Col. 
lege, Oxford, 6s, 
Demy Svo, 5s. 


ELEMENTS of MUSIC, HAR. 


MONY, and MUSICAL FORM. A Course of Study. Compiled expressly 
for the use of Students preparing for Examinations. By M. 1. Ricuakpsox 
Edited by GrorGE RIsEeLey, Organist of Bristol Cathedral, Professor of th: 
Organ at the Royal Academy of Music. 

Crown 8vo, 2s. 


A SOCIAL POLICY for’ the 


CHURCH ; and other Papers on Social Subjects. 
By the Rev, T. C. Fry, D.D., Head-Master of Berkhamsted Schoo). 
Contents :—A Social Policy for the Church—What can the Clergy do ?—Some 
Causes of Social Apathy—To Working-Men—The Social Issues of Divorce—The 
Ethics of Wills, 


In the press, New Edition, crown 8vo, with numerous Illustrations. 


LIFE on the LAGOONS. 


By Horatio F. Brown, Author of “ Venice: an Historical Sketch.’”’ 
Demy 8vo, with Maps and Plan, 163, 


VENICE: an Historical Sketch of 


the Republic. By Horatio F, Brown, Author of *‘ Life on the Lazoons.” 

** Venice holds so high a place in the affections of all who are sensible to the 
charms of beauty and dignity that Mr. Horatio Brown’s excellent sketch of its 
history is sure to receive a warm welcome. His book has many merits...... 
While giving due prominence to the constitutional history of Venice, he is never 
dull, and has indeed rendered this side of his subject specially interesting.”’— 
Saturday Review. 

“Mr. Brown has brought to his task both knowledge and sympathy, and the 
result of his labour is that he has produced a book worthy of his subject...... From 
first to last the story is one of absorbing interest.”’—Aberdcen Journal, 


In the press, crown 8vo. 


FRANCE of TO-DAY. Vol. II. 


A Survey, Comparative and Retrospective. By M. Beraam Epwarps, Oflicier 
de l’Instruction Publique de France, Editor of Arthur Young’s “ Trayels in 
Frauce.” 

Vol, I, already published, crown 8vo, 7s. Gi. 


In 2 vols, large post 8vo, 21s, net. 


A PARADISE of ENGLISH 


POETRY. Arranged by the Rev. H. C. Brecuine, M.A., Rector of Yatten- 
don, Berks, 
This work is printed on Hand-made Paper, bound in buckram, and published 
in a Limited Edition, which will not, under any circumstances, be reprinted. 
“Mr. Beeching’s anthology of English poetry has one great and unusual 
merit: the pieces selected are selected purely and simply for their poetical 
merit, and for no other reason whatever..,...Type and paper are extremely 
pleasant, and this ‘ Paradise of English Poetry ’ is a very garden of Armidau—so 
alluring is it to enter, so choice and varied in entertainment, so tempting to linger 
in, so hard to leave.”—Athenewm. 
SECOND EDITION, demy lémo, 2s. 6d. 


A CALENDAR of VERSE. 


Being a Short Selection for every day in the year from Twelve Poct:, one 
for each month. With an Introduction by George SAIntTsBuRY, 
May also be had bound in cloth extra, gilt lettered, and gilt edges, 3s, 6u. 


Crown 8vo, 7s, 6d. 


MISCELLANEOUS ESSAYS. 


By Grorae SAINTSBURY. 

ConTENTS :—English Prose Style—Chamfort and Rivarol—Medern English 
Prose (1876)—Ernest Renan—Thonghts on Republics—Saint Evremond—Charles 
Baudelaire—The Young England Movement ; its Place in our History—A Para- 
dox on Quinet—The Contrasts of English and French Literature—A Frame of 
Miniatures: Parny, Dorat, Désaugiers, Vadé, Piron, Panard—The Present State 
of the English Novel (1892). 

Crown 8vo, with Portraits and Illustrations, 63, 


RECOLLECTIONS of DR. JOHN 


BROWN, Author of “ Rab and his Friends.” With Selections from Corre- 
spondence, By ALEXANDER PeEppie, M.D., ’.R.C.P.E., F.R.8.E., &. 


RIVINGTON, PERCIVAL, and CO., 
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NEW NOVELS. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “MR. WITT’S WIDOW.” 


HALF a HERO. By Anruony Horz. 2 vols. 


crown 8vo, 21s. 

‘Ts a brilliantly written story in every respect. The book not only sparkles 
with bright dialogue, but abounds with clever characterisations.’”’—Daily 
Telegraph. 

‘*A book to be read and recommended.’’—Spectator. 

“It is a good hook, and a book to be read,”’—Daily Chronicle, 


BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘ DARK.” 
© 1 
SUCH a LORD is LOVE. By Mrs. Srerunn 
Batson. 2 vols. crown 8vo, 21s. 
* Mrs, Batson is to be congratulated on a decided success,”’—Scoltish Leader, 
** Extremely entertaining.”—Daily Telegraph. 


THE WHILE-AWAY LIBRARY. 
NEW VOLUME BY FERGUS HUME. 


A SPECK of the MOTLEY. In brown paper 


wrapper, price One Shilling. 





WITH AN INTRODUCTION BY LADY JEUNE, 


LADIES at WORK: Articles upon the 


Employment of Educated Women. Demy 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d, 
‘The papers are full of fruitful suggestions and serviceable information.’’— 
Times. 


SEERS and SINGERS: a Study of Five 
English Poets. By Arruur D, Innes. Cloth antique extra, gilt top, 5s. 
** Readable, graceful, and cultured.”—St. James's Gazette, 
** Will be read with sympathy and pleasure by every lover of poetry.’’— Scots- 
yuan, 
* All followers of the great five should possess this little book, whose dainty 
get-up is still its least charm.’’—Pall Mall Gazette. 


The Dainty Books. 


Each volume, 2s. 64. 
“A charming series of stories for children of all ages, particularly pretty 
outside as well as delightful inside.”’—Sketch, 
** Decidedly fascinating.”’—Saturday Review. 
_ “Certainly deserve their name, All are fascinating little volumes, convenient 
in shape, prettily bound, and charmingly illustrated.”—Athenzum, 
Dainty 4to (5! x 5), uniform, Illustrated, gilt top. 


NEW VOLUMES JUST PUBLISHED. 


LILY and WATERLILY. By Mrs. Comyns 


Carr. Illustrated by Winifred Smith. 


A HIT and a MISS. By the Hon. Eva 


KNATCHBULL-HuGESsSON. Illustrated by L. Leslie Brooke. 


A MANNERLESS MONKEY. By Maszu E. 


Worton. Illustrated by Edith Ellison. 


NEW VOLUME OF THE ROSELEAF LIBRARY. 
The GENTLE HERITAGE. By Franczs E. 


Crompton, Author of “ Master Bartlemy.’ With 27 Illustrations by T. Pym, 
with cover designed by the Artist, large crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

“A charming tale.”’—National Observer, 

“It is a charmivg book.’”’—Scotsman, 

“Is as pretty a story as is likely to be seen this season.’’—Yorkshire Post, 











BY MRS. MOLESWORTH. 


STUDIES and STORIES. With a Frontis- 


piece by Walter Crane, crown S8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 
“Is one of her very best. The stories are delightful.’’—Athenaum. 
“It will make an admirable gift for intelligent girls.’’—Yorkshire Post, 


NEW AND ILLUSTRATED EDITIONS OF 
SHORT STORIES BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘TIP-CAT.’ 
One Shilling cach. 


PRIS. With 6 Illustrations by Edith 


Elliston. | Now ready. 


MISS TOOSEY’S MISSION. tioned 
The TIP-CAT SERIES.—A Select Series of 


Books for Girls, by the Author of ‘ Tip-Cat,’’ Miss C. M. Yonar, HELEN 
Suipton, L. T. Meave, C. R. CoLerip@e, and other well-known Authors, 


Fach Volume uniform, crown 8vo, cloth extra, gilt edges, 3s. 6d. 


The ROSELEAF LIBRARY.—<A Series of 


Illustrated Books, profusely Illustrated by well-known Artists, and artistic- 
ally bound in cloth, large crown 8vo, 3s, 6d. each volume, 


The YONGE LIBRARY.—A New, Cheaper, 


and Uniform Issue of Popular Stories by Cuartottr M. Yonak, and other 
princrgpet attractively bound in cloth, 200 to 300 pp., royal 16mo, price 1s. 6d, 
each volume, 


List of the above Series post-free on application. 
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WORKS BY THE LATE REV. E. B. PUSEY, D.p. 
The MINOR PROPHETS, with a Commen. 


tary Explavatory and Practical, and Introductions to the several Books, ] 
vol. 4to, £1 11s, 6d, 


DANIEL the PROPHET: Nine Lectures de. 


livered in the Divinity School of the University of Oxford. With Copious 
Notes, 8vo, cloth, 10s, 61. 


The DOCTRINE of HOLY BAPTISM, «; 


Taught by Holy Scripture and the Fathers (formerly “ Tracts for the Times 
No. 67.”)  8vo, cloth, 53. S 


The DOCTRINE of the REAL PRESENCE, 


as contained in the Fathers, from the Death of St, John the Evangelist ty 
the Fourth General Council, 1855. 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. 


The REAL PRESENCE the DOCTRINE of 


the ENGLISH CHURCH, with a Vindication of the Reception by 
the Wicked, and of the Adoration of our Lord Jesus Christ truly Present, 
1857. 8vo, 63, 


WHAT is of FAITH as to EVERLASTING 


PUNISHMENT ? In reply to Dr. Farrar’s Challenge in his “ Eternal 
Hope.” 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


ADVICE on HEARING CONFESSION. 


From Writings of Saints. Abridged, Condensed, and adapted from the Abbé 
Gaume’s Manual for Confessors. With Preface, embodying English Authori- 
ties on Confession, by E. B. Pusry, D.D., 1877. Cloth, 8vo, 6s. 


BY THE LATE CARDINAL NEWMAN. 
TRACT XC.: on CERTAIN PASSAGES in 


the XXXIX. ARTICLES, with Historical Preface by E. B. Pusey, 
D.D.; and Catholic Subscription to the XXXIX. Articles considered iu 
reference to Tract XC., by the Rev. Joun Kesie, M.A. 8vo, sewed, 1s, 6d, 


BY THE LATE REV. JOHN KEBLE. 

SERMONS for the CHRISTIAN YEAR. 

11 vols., 6s. each. bee nc eh a 

BY THE REV. CANON I. GREGORY SMITH. 

The RISE of CHRISTIAN MONASTICISM, 

Large crown 8yvo, lis, peees ¢ 
BY THE LATE ARCHDEACON WILBERFORCE, A.M. 
The DOCTRINE of the INCARNATION 

of OUR LORD JESUS CHRIST. Crown 8vo, cloth, 7s, 6d. 
The DOCTRINE of the HOLY EUCHARIST. 

Crown Svo, cloth, 7s. 6d. 

BY THE REV. CANON JELPF. 

MOTHER, HOME, and HEAVEN. Crown 


8vo, 53. 


The SECRET TRIALS of the CHRISTIAN 


LIFE. Crown 8vo, uniform with “ Mother, Home, and Heaven,” 5s, 


JEREMY TAYLOR’S GOLDEN SAYINGS. 


With an Introduction by Joun Dennis. Crown 8vo, buckram, gilt top, 3s, 6d. 


Books for Presents. 
The READER’S SHAKESPEARE. Complete 


in Nine Volumes, large crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, with Portrait, 40s. the 
Set; Single Volumes, 5s. each, 


CHURCH-LORE GLEANINGS. By T. F. 


THISTLETON DyEr, Illustrated, large crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. 


NATURE and WOODCRAFT. By Joun 


Watson. Illustrated by G. E. Lodge. Orown 8v0, cloth, 33, 6d. 


The DAWN of HISTORY. By C. F. Kerary, 


F.S.A. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


BIOGRAPHIES of GOOD WOMEN. By 


CHARLOTTE M. YONGE. 
FIRST SERIES. Feap. 8vo, cl., 3s.6d. | SECOND SERIES. Feap. 8vo, cl., 3s. 6d. 


WOMANKIND. By Cuartorre M. Yoneu. 


Crown 8yo, cloth, 3s, 6d. Me ae 
PLAYS FOR CHILDREN. 
HALF-HOUR PLAYS. By AmaseL JENNER. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. Also in Five Parts, 6d. each. 


The DOLL DRAMAS. By Constance Mitmay, 


Crown 8vo, cloth, 23. 6d. Also in Six Parts, 6d. each. 


TERRA-COTTA PLAYS. By C. M. Prevost. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. Also in Four Parts, 6d, each. 
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